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REGIONAL LITERATURE OF THE SOUTH 


MARJORIE KINNAN RAWLINGS’ 


I do not know what astute phrase-maker coined the expression 
“regional literature.’’ The ill-assorted mating must be recent, for 
Webster’s New Unabridged Dictionary of 1934 makes no formal ac- 
knowledgment of the union. The modern ghost writers for the shade 
of the great master of words define ‘‘regional”’ as ‘‘of or pertaining to 
a region or territory, especially a geographical region,”’ which does 
indeed leave the word available to any man’s use. “As,” says Web- 
ster, ‘regional governments; regional symptoms.”’ I seem to have 
heard lately of “regional housing,” which is an appropriate and 
decent joining, since the shelters over men’s heads must be suitable 
protection against whatever climatic elements are peculiar to the 
section. ‘Regional literature,”’ to the best of my knowledge, is an 
expression only a few years older than New Deal phraseology. It is 
as glib as W.P.A., C.C.C., and N.R.A. Time has not yet determined 
whether these terms are false or true—whether the Works Progress 
Administration truly progresses, or whether the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps truly conserves. But I believe that the phrase ‘regional 
literature” is not only false and unsound but dangerous to a sharp 
appreciation of values, for the linking of the two words has brought 
in the connotation that if a piece of writing is regional, it is also 
literature. 

Webster, again, defines literature as “literary productions as a 
collective body; as: (a) The total of preserved writings belonging to 
a given language or people. (b) Specifically, that part of it which is 

* Author of South Moon Under, Golden Apples, and The Yearling. 
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notable for literary form or expression, as distinguished, on the one 
hand, from works merely technical or erudite, and, on the other, 
from journalistic or other ephemeral literary writing.” 

Accepting the specifications of dictionary preciseness, I dare to 
say, as a writer who often suffers under the epithet of “regional,” 
that there is very little regional literature of the South. I dare go 
farther and say that the sooner we divorce the two words the sooner 
shall we discourage the futile outpourings of bad writing whose only 
excuse is that they are regional, regionalism being at the moment a 
popular form of literary expression. 

Regional stories are obviously stories laid in a circumscribed 
locale, dealing with characters peculiar to that locale. Somehow or 
other, regionalism has come to connote ruralism, perhaps because 
cities are much alike, and offer no localized customs or speech or 
human types to the field glass and butterfly net of the literary col- 
lector. Yet the customs of travel, the mode of life and of thought of 
natives of New York City are so specialized that a book written 
about New York City with the passion for detail and the odd patron- 
izing condescension brought to many studies of remote rural sec- 
tions would be truly a piece of regional writing. It would be tempt- 
ing to write such a book, for the New Yorker’s acceptance of his 
subways and his taxis and his cliff dwelling seems as outlandish and 
worthy of note as an Alabama poor white’s acceptance of mules, 
drought, and the boll weevil. The truth is that the congregating of 
a high percentage of the American population in urban centers and 
the fluid nature of that population have within a generation made 
any stationary rural group, maintaining its own customs, a matter 
for wide-eyed contemplation. 

I may be mistaken, but I believe that the words “regional litera- 
ture” call to the average reader’s mind either Middle West farm 
stories or stories of the South. In a greater number of cases my 
guess is that the first thought is of the latter. Middle West farm 
stories have sprung from a common nostalgia, recognized or unrecog- 
nized, for the land. They have usually been written either by one 
who has left the land or by one who has returned to it. Regional 
stories of the South have sprung from a recent and not quite ex- 
plicable resurgence of interest in the South and in southern ways. 
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The Mason and Dixon line is as invisible but as definite as ever. 
Freer travel back and forth between the two sections has accen- 
tuated, rather than minimized, differences in mode of life and 
thought. Yankee tourists in Florida can be spotted across a hotel 
dining-room for their fluttery air of knowing themselves to be in a 
strange land. When grits, looking like Cream of Wheat, are served 
them for a vegetable, like potatoes, and when their puzzled eyes 
light on natives buttering or gravying those grits and eating them 
along with the meat and bread, they are as sheepish and as delighted 
as any Occidental set down at a Chinese table with a set of chop- 
sticks, or confronted in Hawaii with the first dish of poi. 

Fortunately, perhaps, though the South still disapproves of the 
North, the North has come to take—if, indeed, it ever lost it—a 
literary and faintly maternal interest in the South. It is not too fara 
step, after all, from the North’s preoccupation with Fanny Kemble’s 
Diary and Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, to its hor- 
rified and rapturous embracing of Tobacco Road. Of recent years the 
South has been again fresh literary meat. To subtitle a book “A 
Tale of the South” was to guarantee a closer attention than would be 
given to a similarly mediocre story laid in Buffalo. The South sim- 
ply became popular as a divertissement. And, after several genera- 
tions of mistrust of the “‘rebels,”’ the southern cause has come to be 
looked on with a sentimental sympathy. 

There is a distinct parallel between recent interest in writings 
about the South and interest in the Irish revival of letters of a gener- 
ation or so ago. The Irish cause, lost and losing, was picturesque and 
remote. Almost any stereoptyped tale with the brogue thick enough 
could be published. And within the last ten years, to make an 
arbitrary demarcation, almost any articulate story of the South, be 
it of the past or the present, of a tenant farmer chopping cotton or a 
julep-drinking aristocrat under the unpainted pseudo-Greek columns 
of the ancestral mansion, was sure of an audience. The great wave, 
to the best of my memory, began with So Red the Rose and Tobacco 
Road, and reached its crest with Gone with the Wind. The success of 
the last no longer seems phenomenal when, to this peak of interest 
in the material itself, was added the author’s terrific gift for swift 
narrative and, above all, for characterization. When a milieu that 
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had long fascinated sprang to physical life in the persons of char- 
acters so real that one would recognize them in the flesh—giving 
rise, incidentally, to the passionate furor over a choice of actors and 
actresses who should not betray that fleshly reality in the cinema 
version—an entranced reading public took the book to its bosom. 
That reading public includes the Old World, which has always found 
the American South glamorous. 

The South also reads books about the South. That is because, 
while not too much concerned with what outsiders say about us, we 
are all agog to know what we say about one another. 

Regional writing may be done either by outsiders or by insiders. 
It may be done by either outsider or insider from one of two ap- 
proaches. It may be done deliberately—may I say “perpetrated?”— 
solely because it is regional. A businessman said to me the other day, 
“T should think the big market right now would be for war stories. 
Aren’t they the easiest trash in the world to write?” I said, “I 
wouldn’t know. I never wrote trash on purpose.”’ Regionalism writ- 
ten on purpose is perhaps as spurious a form of literary expression as 
ever reaches print. It is not even a decent bastard, for back of il- 
legitimacy is usually a simple, if ill-timed, honesty. Regional writing 
done because the author thinks it will be salable is a betrayal of the 
people of that region. Their speech and customs are turned inside 
out for the gaze of the curious. They are held up naked, not as 
human beings, but as literary specimens. 

Regional studies are legitimate when the purpose is sociological 
and scientific. The form in which such studies are presented should 
be a scientific form. When customs are quaint and speech pictur- 
esque, and it is desirable that a record be made, I suggest a Doctor’s 
thesis or the National Geographic as proper outlets. I cannot believe 
that regionalism, for the sake of regionalism, is valid material for 
creative fiction. I know that it is not literature. I know it from Web- 
ster’s definition. For literature is, specifically, that part of the pre- 
served writings of a given language or people which is notable for 
literary form or expression, as distinguished, on the one hand, from 
works merely technical or erudite, and, on the other, from journal- 
istic or other ephemeral literary writing. Without Webster, I should 
know it by the sense of shame with which I read it, and the even 
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greater sense of shame with which I sometimes catch myself in a 
possible danger of writing it. 

The second approach to regional writing, whether by an outsider 
or by an insider, is valid. It may or may not result in literature, but it 
is honest. It is the approach of the sincere creative writer who has 
something to say and who uses a specialized locale—a region—as a 
logical or fitting background for the particular thoughts or emotions 
that cry out for articulation. This approach results in writing that is 
only incidentally, sometimes even accidentally, regional. It is only 
out of this approach that we can look for what may truly be called 
regional literature. For the producer of literature is not a reporter 
but a creator. His concern is not with presenting the superficial and 
external aspects, however engaging, of an actual people. It is with 
the inner revelation of mankind, thinking and moving against the 
backdrop of life itself with as much of dramatic or pointed effect as 
the artistry of the writer can command. The creative writer filters 
men and women, real and fancied, through his imagination as 
through a catalytic agent, to resolve the confusion of life into the 
ordered pattern, the co-ordinated, meaningful design, colored with 
the creator’s own personality, keyed to his own philosophy, that we 
call art. Occupied with this magic-working, the creative writer finds 
a fictional character’s speech, dress, and daily habits of importance 
only as they make that character emerge from the printed page with 
the aura of reality, so that the author has a convincing and effective 
medium for the tale he means to tell. 

The degree of artistry that emerges from regional writing is pro- 
portionate to the writer’s ability. If he writes badly, the most fas- 
cinating material in the world is only a fine horse to carry a crippled 
rider. If he writes well, he is almost independent of material, for his 
genius is able to transmute dross into gold and clay into sentience. 
Yet the best writing is implicit with a profound harmony between 
the writer and his material, so that many of the greatest books of all 
time are regional books, in which the author has used, for his own 
artistic purpose, a background that he loved and deeply understood. 
Thomas Hardy is a compelling instance. 

So it is reasonable, I think, to expect to find this honest and 
artistic regionalism to a greater degree among native or long-resident 
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writers than among writers-in-search-of-material who may be struck 
by the novelty and usableness of a particular region. 

But while native regionalism is more likely to be honest than what 
might be called journalistic or itinerant regionalism, it is artistic 
only as the writer is himself an artist. It is literature only as the 
author is literary. Without going into the moot question of sectional 
percentages, and with no intent to imply that the North, or the 
West, or New England, has a higher quota, I think it is indisputable 
that the present-day South, which has emitted literally tons of 
regional writing, has produced very little regional literature. 

The matter of personal tastes and prejudices enters, dangerously, 
any specific evaluation of southern regional writing. The history of 
literature is crammed with mistakes in contemporary judgments. I 
have no desire to assume a voluntary and unnecessary martyrdom. 
I prefer to suggest this demarcation between regional writing and 
regional literature as a standard of judgment of whose soundness I 
am certain, and to retreat. Yet martyrdom and folly are more com- 
fortable companions than cowardice, and I am willing to venture my 
personal opinions on a few southern writers as proof of the courage 
of my convictions. 

To my mind, Ellen Glasgow stands alone in our generation as the 
creator of the only unmistakable regional literature of the South. 
Pulitzer prizes for “distinguished”’ novels are amazing anomalies 
when they ignore work of her literary distinction. Her literature, like 
Hardy’s, is inherently regional, for while she would have written 
with great art of whatever people came into the ken of her interest, 
she is so steeped in the Virginia which she knows that it is an in- 
extricable part of her work, like the colors of a painting or the dye 
of the wool of a tapestry. But she is first an artist and then a Vir- 
ginian. If her books—unspectacular, but all the more sound—do not 
become part of “the total of preserved writings belonging to a given 
language or people” then I for one am willing to see other bound 
volumes go unpreserved. 

It is, on the other hand, the spectacular quality of Gone with the 
Wind, or, more exactly, the spectacular quality of the book’s popular 
success, that makes me unable to insist with equal certainty that it 
is literature. At the moment, I am inclined to think that it is. Five 
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years from now, when the tumult and the shouting shall surely have 
died, and I read it again, I believe I shall know, and others with me. 
A few critics, like little whirlpools isolated and individual in the 
sweeping flood of acclaim, have lamented a lack of “style.’’ The 
charge is serious, if we are to stand firm with Webster on the specific 
need of literature to be “notable for literary form or expression, as 
distinguished .... from... . ephemeral literary writing.’’ Yet we 
ask of style principally that it be an effective medium of expression 
for the material itself, and it seems to me that no narrative, no set of 
characters, could carry the excitement and the living conviction of 
this book unless the style were at least adequate. 

There are three distinctly regional southern writers, some of whose 
books seem to me very close to literature. Yet, again, permanence, 
or relative permanence, is too difficult for me to gauge, short of the 
peculiar certainty that I feel for the work of Ellen Glasgow. These 
are, especially, Julia Peterkin and after her Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts and the negress, Zora Neale Hurston. My personal reaction 
to Black A pril and Scarlet Sister Mary is that they are of permanent 
value. If time deals harshly with them, at least there is no question 
but that they stand very high indeed in the intermediate zone, be- 
tween “literature” and “‘ephemeral literary writings,’”’ of contempo- 
rary literature. 

My reservations as to Elizabeth Madox Roberts are, first, that she 
evinces such a scholarly preoccupation with dialect speech as to 
force her work into the class of technical or erudite writings, in- 
validating its objective artistry; and, second, that the overpoetizing 
of the prose: form invalidates the purity of the literary expression. 
Yet Mary Webb overpoetized the prose of Precious Bane, and the 
result was still literature. Frankly, I do not know. 

It is the newest book by Zora Neale Hurston, Moses, Man of the 
Mountain, that tempts me to admit her to my own private library of 
literature. The book is reminiscent of Thomas Mann’s great Joseph 
in Egypt. A timeless legend, part of man’s priceless literary and 
spiritual heritage, is here revivified through the luminous negro 
mind. The book is racial, rather than regional, and I had best avoid 
a positive judgment on the excuse of irrelevancy to my subject 
matter. 
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There is a body of workman-like southern writers whose regional 
writings are completely free from the taint I so deplore, who write 
out of love and understanding of their sections, but whose ultimate 
artistry is inadequate for a claim to the creation of literature. The 
ice here is too thin for me to venture from shore. The list, at best, 
could only reflect personal prejudice and, no doubt, erroneous judg- 
ments. And of the writers guilty of regionalism for its own sake, the 
less said on a shameful subject the better. 

This is patently not the place to discuss other southern writers 
whose work is not regional. There is perhaps a question as to wheth- 
er Faulkner is or is not a regional writer, but I should not so classify 
him. The storm-swept realm of the libido knows no geography. 





[Eprror’s Note.—The foregoing paper was written for the Annual Luncheon of the 
National Council of Teachers of English in New York, November 25, 1939, but when 
the occasion arrived Mrs. Rawlings handed the menuscript to the secretary and faced 
her auditors with no paper between her and them. Her informal talk, which completely 
won the audience, made a number of revelations not in the formal essay. With Mrs. 
Rawlings’ permission some of them are restated here from the editor’s longhand jottings. 

Before deserting New York for orange culture in Florida, Mrs. Rawlings had been 
writing short stories, but they proved unsalable. They were, she now thinks, not bad 
in technique but quite without the breath of life. Migrating to Florida, she was charmed 
by the country and by the essentially gentle and wise, though uneducated, people. 
They are pure stock similar to the people of the North Carolina and West Virginia 
mountains, with speech (truly Chaucerian) changed a little by environment. The 
inveterate profanity of the men is, as Mrs. Rawlings showed, merely a mannerism, 
hardly to be called irreverent or offensive. In manners and human dealings they are 
naive and loyal. They are still possessed of courage and therefore appeal to her, as an 
opposite but equally real type appeals to Erskine Caldwell. After her migration she 
did some more short stories, this time of the new region which she liked so much. These 
were accepted by Harper’s Magazine, but now seem to their author to be more nearly 
regional writing than her later work. 

Then one day out hunting in the pine scrub, a district quite different from that of 
the orange groves, she became lost and finally had to sit down to await the coming of 
a rescue party. As she sat in the great silence she felt a profound peace and fell to 
wondering who lived in such country. She made the acquaintance of one scrub-country 
family and lived with them for months. Here she found herself, for the first time since 
leaving her father’s farm to go to college, in full spiritual harmony with her environment. 
Such harmony, she feels, is so necessary to personal happiness that one should make 
great sacrifices to attain and maintain it; and necessary to the novelist, who must look 
upon his people and surroundings with humility and love. Out of this sojourn in the 
scrub came South Moon Under. If this book approaches literature, says its author, that 
is because (1) under the advice of her editor she excised its surplus of regional details 
and (2) she had something larger than sectional to say. The Florida folk speak of 
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moonrise, moon over, moonset, and moon under, and animal life seems to be moved 
by these moontides. So the book presents people who are happy in their harmony with 
their background and also the impression of tides of feeling which are beyond our under- 
standing. 

Golden A pples attempted to present an opposite type—the person who goes into new 
country and finds himself in rebellion against it. This book, which Mrs. Rawlings loves 
much as a mother loves a cross-eyed child, has probably too little regional character 
and too much of the Englishman, who should have been treated as an alien to the end. 
The time is fixed as that of the great freeze of 1894-95, not to present histery but to use 
a historical fact without distortion as a natural means of producing the dramatic crisis 
in the lives of the characters. 

The deservedly more popular The Yearling grew out of an idea which had been ma- 
turing for years—a boy’s or girl’s stepping abruptly from childhood to adulthood. In 
childhood boys and girls think essentially alike, and even at this growing-up crisis there 
is little difference unless it has been caused by different social training; fundamentally 
feminine and masculine views of life come only with maturity and adult experience. 
The technical problem of The Yearling was the most difficult—to present the phases 
or elements of the boy’s life and at the same time to provide naturally an experience 
which should waken him into manhood. For the depiction of the whole life of the boy 
the year’s cycle was necessary, and the swift push into manhood required the sacrifice 
of the thing which he loved best. Jody was created largely from the reminiscences of 
two old men.] 





MEETING STUDENT NEEDS BY A PLANNED 
PROGRAM IN ENGLISH 


ESSIE CHAMBERLAIN’ 


America is committed to a democratic pattern of life; her schools 
were established for the purpose of providing free education for all. 
Washington, Lincoln, Webster, and other early leaders approved of 
universal education. Equal opportunity for all was their aim, and 
from the beginning the benefits to society were stressed. The ef- 
ficiency and the strength of a democracy rest with the ability of its 
members to deal intelligently with national problems. On the school 
more than on other social institutions rests the obligation for devel- 
oping thoughtful, tolerant, and intelligent citizens. On such a so- 
ciety our happiness depends. 

* Miss Chamberlain is a teacher of English in Oak Park High School, Oak Park, 
Ill., author of a number of textbooks in high-school English, and past president of the 


National Council of Teachers of English. This article is the text of her president’s 
address before the New York meeting of the Council in November, 1939. 
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The American school is committed to a democratic philosophy of 
education. Free schooling for all youth through the twelfth year of 
training meets with general approval, while many favor extending 
this period through junior college. America prefers to have her 
young people in school rather than to turn them out on the streets 
and highways. The American Youth Studies and Boy and Girl 
Tramps of America suggest the problems offered by this army of 
unemployed youth. 

Two social trends have profoundly influenced the schools of today. 
The great increase in school population in recent years has sig- 
nificance for those who plan programs of general education. In 1g00 
the secondary school enrolled 700,000 pupils. Today more than 
6,000,000 boys and girls crowd our high schools. Sixty-five per cent 
of American youth from fourteen to seventeen are in public schools, 
while 20 per cent from eighteen to twenty-one continue their formal 
training at public expense. One hundred per cent of all children be- 
tween six and thirteen are in the elementary school. Never before 
have so many boys and girls demanded an education. Our systems 
are taxed to care for them. 

The changing character of the population in the secondary school 
is no less important than the increase in school population. No 
longer is the American high school selective. Not so many years ago 
the greater number of its students were preparing for college, their 
interests were necessarily academic, and the homes from which they 
came valued the contribution of the college. 

Although the early curriculum was planned for the selective col- 
lege group, all students of necessity followed it. Those incapable of 
mastering its requirements withdrew from school and continued 
their education in the industrial world. Today these nonacademic 
boys and girls remain in school. 

The facilities of school and college are inadequate to care for this 
surprising enrolment. Because of problems of finance in the second- 
ary schools building programs have been delayed, budgets cut, the 
teaching load has been increased, and guidance programs have been 
cut or dropped. Our standards of democratic education are tested by 
these social trends. 

The high-school administrator has been so occupied in caring for 
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the immediate and pressing problems of housing these young people 
that there has been little time to expand programs of study to meet 
the needs of these nonacademic students. The curriculums now fol- 
lowed were never planned for today’s youth; they are an inheritance 
of the past, unsuited to the needs of those who do not go to college. 

Because of the selective nature of the early American high school 
equal education for all in English meant giving each student the 
same program. Today equal education for all in English means giv- 
ing each boy and girl the training suited to his abilities and needs and 
interests. 

Secondary-school pupils are commonly divided on the basis of 
ability and interests into three groups. First, there is a well-defined 
small group preparing for college who come from homes representing 
the upper levels of economic and occupational life. With good read- 
ing habits, ability better than average, and strong guiding interests, 
many will do creditable work in college English. 

The second group is composed of students with limited ability, 
meager background, and poor habits of reading and study. These 
belong in special classes where they are given individual attention. 

English departments have developed techniques for the instruc- 
tion of these two groups, however inadequate they may be. There 
are classroom texts in abundance, designed for use in these classes. 
Both from training and experience English teachers are familiar with 
the problems of these two groups differing so widely in ability and in 
interests. 

The crucial problem today for the teacher of English is to select 
curriculum materials and experiences for a third group, variously 
called the “‘life-preparation,” the “‘nonacademic,” or the “middle” 
group. The greater number of secondary students belong in this clas- 
sification. They bring little cultural background to the study of the 
classics, and in many schools the curriculum for this group is ex- 
perimental. Satisfactory classroom texts are limited. Teachers are 
already under heavy teaching loads and are reluctant to experiment 
with curriculum problems; for these classes demand unlimited time 
and energy of the teacher. 

Before any English program can be planned for these boys and 
girls careful and sympathetic studies of their interests and needs and 
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abilities must be made. The objective evidence from such studies 
will be invaluable in planning the course. 

For three years Oak Park High School has experimented with such 
groups. Perhaps an informal summary of the things observed might 
illustrate the problems to be faced by those who handle these non- 
academic students. 

Last year two middle groups in Senior English were studied. The 
outstanding characteristic of these classes was their wide range in 
ability. The I.Q.’s of the fifty-four students ranged from 142 to 84. 
Eighteen had I.Q.’s under too. Only ten of the fifty-four students 
had records free from failure in all subjects. Six of the ten pupils 
with no record of failure had I.Q.’s of 97 or lower. 

Three-fourths of the students in this group had a heavy record of 
failure. They were accustomed to being below grade and were de- 
nied the stimulation of achievement. They lacked confidence. In 
laboratory periods they revealed poor study habits and inattention. 
Early in the year many contributed very little to group discussion. 
They were content to let others do the talking. 

The problem with such groups is to discover and cultivate inter- 
ests and to build up self-confidence. Probably for years these boys 
and girls have been the silent members of the class, hopelessly in- 
articulate, outtalked by the better students. Now that they are no 
longer under the shadow of the more able students they have begun 
to talk and participate in group problems. By the end of the year 
free discussion usually flourishes. 

Early in October of this year two Senior classes, middle groups, 
answered a questionnaire planned to discover the attitudes of these 
boys and girls toward the study of high-school English. Twenty 
questions were answered with sincerity and frankness; they were 
interesting documents, revealing in many cases the personality of 
the student. 

The most discouraging information revealed is that many of these 
boys and girls are not merely passive and indifferent when they read 
poetry or when it is read to them. They actively dislike it. The score 
was against poetry at every opportunity. English was enjoyed “‘ex- 
cept for poetry.”’ One course in the Junior year was frequently criti- 
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cized because it was “poorly planned, beginning with a collection of 
poetry, and followed by Idylls of the King. 

‘My interest in English dropped to a new low in poetry,” one boy 
confesses. “I try to understand it, but poetry doesn’t enter into stu- 
dent life,” complains a patient student. After speaking of the “utter 
boredom”’ of some phases of English, one boy generously says, ‘““Even 
poetry is nice if read aloud,” and another, after admitting a liking 
for a poem, said, “Good poem, but if I were reading it alone, I 
wouldn’t have understood it or enjoyed it.” 

Throughout the papers are implications for those who plan pro- 
grams in English. It is futile to offer poetry to those who have no 
background for its understanding and appreciation. Perhaps it 
might prove serviceable to search for poems which young people can 
read with understanding and enjoyment without any explanation 
from the teacher and then to include them in an anthology for 
youth. - 

Young children love poetry. Somewhere in school their love for it 
is dulled. It may be given to the student at the wrong time or it may 
be poorly taught, but the evidence apparently shows that many 
boys and girls in the middle group fail to understand and to enjoy 
poetry. 

Many suggestions for changes in methods are made by these 
young critics. They object to overanalysis of selections, ‘picking 
chapters apart after reading.’’ Work offering little variety is criti- 
cized. General questions disturb them. One girl states that ‘“Eng- 
lish is a subject where a little information goes a long way.”’ They 
approve of an orderly course and are confused when the ‘teacher 
skips around too much.” Frequent brief reviews by the teacher are 
appreciated, for it helps them see relationships in materials. One stu- 
dent “‘gets more out of one day in class than two days of home work.” 
Extensive reading in class is approved quite generally. 

Listening to one another talk is more entertaining than the talk of 
teachers, these middle groups find. Student discussions on youthful 
interests are approved. They may dislike the writing of themes, but 
they enjoy the reading and discussion of these papers in class. ‘‘I am 
I, and you are you”’ are still prime topics of conversation. 
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A preliminary step, then, in developing a program in English, is 
the careful and sympathetic study of the boys and girls for whom the 
course is planned. Then, student needs may be met, and student 
ability may be determined. 

Such a program will provide: 

1. A rich variety of experience for expressional activities 
2. Frequent opportunities for oral and written expression 
3. A program of directed reading and study that in time may give the student 
power to direct his own reading for leisure time 
4. Help in solving youth’s problems of today 
5. Aids in the development of personality 
6. Guidance in vocational interests 
7. Opportunities for developing standards of citizenship 
8. Emphasis on English as social living 
9. Methods of appraisal suited to instruction given 
10. More informal methods and procedures 


These ten points list many of the felt needs of boys and girls and 
furnish an outline on which to build a program of experiences and 
activities. Many of these objectives parallel the aims of general edu- 
cation, and on the English teacher rests the responsibility of dis- 
covering the place of English in attaining these aims. The expanded 
work units make the curriculum of experiences. 

Carefully selected books furnish stimulating experiences for ex- 
pressional activities. Young people enjoy books which present hu- 
man relationships, problems of home and family, of friendship and 
marriage. The Turmoil, Alice Adams, If I Have Four A pples, So Big, 
and A Modern Instance are books they are able to understand and 
discuss with profit and enjoyment. The problems of marriage and 
divorce and remarriage may be introduced through the impersonal 
medium of a book. Occasionally a student, a girl, will discuss family 
problems in a written essay, giving youth’s point of view of broken 
homes and their effect upon the young. A Freshman girl wrote: 
“After Mother left, Father and I had a good time together until 
Father married again, and I went to live with Grandmother. Then 
Father scolded me for the things Grandmother said I did.” 

Youth asks for guidance in preparing for the vocational world. 
His chief hope is that he may find a place for his talents and in time 
establish a home of his own. If the home and the church and the 
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business world fail to help boys and girls in solving their problems, 
the school must be flexible enough to take on this added obligation. 

One must not underestimate the worth and the variety of interests 
young people are willing to discuss if they are encouraged by a 
friendly and informal classroom atmosphere. Their discussion on 
literary subjects may be meager, but youth can, and will, speak with 
some authority on movies or on radio or on dance orchestras or 
on skating or on swimming or on hunting or on any one of a hundred 
other subjects. Certainly such topics constitute “something to say,” 
and the interested classroom audience is a “valid reason for saying 
ig 

In making and supervising the English course, the teacher will 
work in close co-operation with the administrator. The teacher 
knows the subject matter of English, is familiar with the findings of 
research which should guide the work, and is sensitive to social 
trends. Together they build a flexible program which may be varied 
as social conditions change. Together they may develop a program 
of guidance, providing for such problems as the diagnosis of abilities, 
proper classification, and counsel concerning college and vocational 
interests. 

Teachers in sympathy with the spirit of individual instruction and 
trained in its techniques are needed to teach these boys and girls. 
Subject matter is not their chief interest; the expanding personalities 
of the boys and girls is their concern. The textbook is not of first 
importance. For these young people the curriculum is a program of 
activities, always flexible and never final, and in that fact lies its 
challenge. 

With the present daily work load, teachers are preoccupied with 
the daily routine, and there is little time or energy for in-service 
training or for experimentation. However, there are compensations 
in becoming acquainted with these young people and in watching 
their development. 

The materials of the curriculum will be integrated so that the stu- 
dent sees relationships between his world of today and the world he 
will live in tomorrow. The activities centering around man’s work, 
his home and family life, his neighbors, his duties as a member of a 
group, and the development of his personality must be integrated. 
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The student will see man as a social being, and he will recognize his 
own place in the social scheme. 

In planning and directing programs in English to meet individual 
needs, it is important to have closer articulation between the various 
units which comprise the system of schools in the United States. 
The relationships between the elementary-school, the secondary- 
school, the college, and the normal-school groups are very loose. The 
problem is to bridge the gap from one unit of the system to the next. 
No level understands clearly the aims and the purposes of the other. 

Unifying the different parts of the school system is not a new prob- 
lem to educators. In 1899 John Dewey spoke on waste in education 
and said: “All organization is nothing but getting things in connec- 
tion with one another, so that they work easily, flexibly, and fully. 
Therefore, in speaking of this question of waste in education, I desire 
to call your attention to the isolation of the various parts of the 
school system, to the lack of coherence in its studies and methods.” 
In discussing the school system of Virginia, Jefferson spoke for a 
thorough and complete organization and hoped that the common 
schools and the university could “go hand in hand forever.” 

The high school has grown more rapidly than have the other units 
above it, and the problem of articulation is most acute at this level. 
The facilities of the college are strained to care for all the high-school 
students asking for entrance. In-co-ordination is the result of ex- 
pansion. The unsolved problems of articulation at the secondary 
level create additional problems for the college. College and high- 
school officers have many problems in common, and there are evi- 
dences of helpful co-operation as they attempt to fit programs for 
youth. 

In brief summary, we find that America and American schools are 
committed to free education to all; that the English teacher, in order 
to give equal education for all, is obligated to give training in Eng- 
lish suited to the abilities and needs of each student; that social 
trends reflected in the secondary school make a program developed 
to fit individual needs a necessity; that the greatest challenge in the 
secondary school today is the large group of nonacademic students 
for whom the economic world has no place; that a planned program 
will provide experiences, opportunities for expression, directed read- 
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ing, and guidance in human relationships and in vocational inter- 
ests; that to administer a program of student needs there will be 
co-operation between teacher and administrator; that trained and 
sympathetic teachers are needed for this program; that the materials 
of the curriculum will be integrated; and that closer articulation be- 
tween different units of education be achieved. 

“Unifying the English program for the individual” makes school a 
happy place, where students work and achieve and have the satis- 
faction of accomplishment. 





DETECTING AND ANALYZING PROPAGANDA 
ARNO JEWETT' 


Since the beginning of the present war in Europe the barrage of 
propaganda hurled at the American people from interests here and 
abroad has become increasingly intense. Even before this war the 
conflict among propagandas had grown acutely since the World War 
of 1914-18. Business, political, religious, and other pressure groups 
in competition with one another continually seized and improved 
upon methods of disseminating propaganda which were successfully 
used in the first World War. 

Until the beginning of the last decade the majority of the people, in- 
cluding the educators in this country, tolerated most forms of propa- 
ganda which today may be defined as the ‘‘attempt on the part of a 
self-interested person or group deliberately to mislead and misinform 
the public in order to prevent, impede, or forestall an objective con- 
sideration of the facts involved in a public issue.’ 

The ideal form of democratic government is based on the assump- 
tion that each individual citizen within the population is able to 
examine critically and unemotionally the social and political issues 
which confront him daily and then, after weighing carefully the best 
available evidence, exerts his influence toward the goal which he 

t Assistant professor of English in the Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz. 


2C.H.Van Duzer, “The Meaning of Propaganda,” Social Frontier, IV (May, 1938), 
47. 
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believes is best for the population as a whole and for himself as an 
individual. But have we as teachers of English been more concerned 
with teaching students to read their newspapers and magazines 
critically so that they can form their own opinions on the basis of 
the most accurate evidence available or have we been more inter- 
ested in teaching students the etiquette observed by King Arthur 
and his knights and the fervent admiration of Nature expressed in 
the poetry of Wordsworth, Shelley, Bryant, and Whittier? 

During the last two or three years, however, certain educational 
leaders in the United States and England have pointed out to the 
teachers and students the dangers which may result in a democracy 
from uncritical acceptance of ideas promulgated by special interest 
groups. Some of these educators have therefore advocated as part of 
the school curriculum the study of propaganda and the methods used 
by those employing it.’ 

Because of the tremendous social influence which propaganda can 
exert on uncritical and unsuspecting readers of newspapers and mag- 
azines, the writer betame interested in the problem of discovering 
whether high-school Juniors and Seniors could be taught through 
classroom instruction to detect and analyze propaganda in what 
they read and to discriminate among articles containing different 
amounts of propaganda. Also, he wished to discover whether the 
students who were taught material on the nature and techniques of 
propaganda learned to generalize more carefully, to distinguish be- 
tween strong and weak arguments, and to judge the probable truth 
of inferences drawn from given statements of fact. 

In four Minnesota high schools containing different types of school 
populations a total of one hundred and twenty-one students who 
were taught the materials on propaganda were “‘matched’’ with 
other students on the basis of intelligence, ability to read, and ability 
to detect and analyze propaganda. Students who were paired were 
on the same grade level, were taking the same subject, and were 
taught by the same teacher. Two units, one covering three weeks 

3 Hadley Cantril, “Propaganda Analysis,” English Journal, XXVII (March, 1938), 
217; William H. Kilpatrick, “Propaganda, Democracy and Education,” School and 
Society, XLIX (April 1, 1939), 408; Clyde R. Miller, Propaganda Analysis, I (New York, 
1938), 3-4; C. W. Taussig, “Youth and Democracy,” School Review, XLIV (April, 1936), 
244-46; Denys Thompson, Reading and Discrimination (London, 1936), pp. 5-7. 
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and the other two weeks, were taught. The two units were not 

taught consecutively within a school, but the second unit followed 

the first after an interval of three weeks. 

On the first day of the first unit students were given a mimeo- 
graphed schedule of topics, discussion questions, and assignments 
plus a bibliography of magazine articles and books dealing with 
advertising and business propaganda, political propaganda, war 
propaganda, and propaganda of a general nature. Following an 
overview of the unit, which consisted mainly of an examination of 
the work outlined in the mimeographed schedule, students and 
teachers discussed the enormous influence of propaganda in the 
world today and the importance of being able to detect and analyze 
it. The point was stressed that propagandas for all points of view 
may be heard in a democracy, whereas propaganda for only one 
point of view is tolerated in a dictatorship. 

In answer to the question “Why is it important that intelligent 
people in a democracy like ours be able to detect and analyze 
propaganda?” students and teacher discussed the following ideas: 

1. Because freedom of speech as granted in the Bill of Rights allows any person 
or group desiring to influence the opinions and actions of others a right to use 
propaganda, provided that it does not violate the law of libel or slander 

2. Because propaganda leads us into wars 

3. Because propaganda causes us to support movements which are sometimes 
harmful to ourselves and our neighbors 

4. Because propaganda influences our opinions on social, political, and religious 

problems by appealing to our emotions, prejudices, and instincts instead of 

using methods of scientific and objective thinking. 

Because propaganda discourages our discovery of the truth by presenting 


uv 


only one side of a question and taking advantage of our ignorance of facts 
6. Because propaganda often induces us to spend money foolishly 
. Because our democratic form of government is being attacked by propaganda 
from groups favoring ideologies which are undemocratic 


~~ 


After the important reasons for studying propaganda were dis- 
cussed students were introduced first to propaganda techniques in 
advertising instead of to propaganda in articles and news stories 
about current social issues.* This was done because advertisements 


4Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Group Leader’s Guide to Propaganda Analysis 
(New York, 1938), pp. 74-76. 
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are easy to find, interesting to study, and illustrate almost all the 
devices used by propagandists in general. 

At the close of the first lesson students were shown advertisements 
containing some of the propaganda appeals and devices listed by 
Clyde Miller in the Propaganda Analysis letter of November, 1937. 
In toothpaste, soap, cold cream, and breakfast food advertisements 
they quickly found appeals to one’s desire to be popular, to be at- 
tractive, to economize, and to follow the crowd. Appeals to one’s 
fear of being neglected, of being ugly, of social disapproval, of old 
age, and of sickness were also found during this and succeeding les- 
sons. The entire first week was spent in collecting advertisements 
which used propaganda appeals and misleading language. These ad- 
vertisements were filed in workbooks and analyzed by the students, 
who found that if a girl was unpopular with the boys, supposedly all 
that she had to do was to start using a particular brand of toothpaste 
in order to attract boy friends and gain popularity. The suggestion 
was made in another toothpaste advertisement that Billy was a poor 
football player because he did not use the right kind of toothpaste. 

These advertisements were also analyzed for the use of well-known 
people as authorities in fields in which they are not experts. Ex- 
amples were found of movie stars proclaiming the merits of auto- 
mobiles and cigarettes. Misleading and vague language such as 
“double-action,” ‘“‘skin-vitamin,” “sleep insurance,” and ‘‘99 and 
44/100 per cent pure,” was analyzed. The repetition of words which 
are vague in meaning but pleasant in their effect was noted. At- 
tempts were made to define abstract words, frequently used in ad- 
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vertisements, such as “lovely,” “wonderful,” “pure,” “smooth,” and 


> 6¢ 


“luxurious.” 

Students considered and discussed the purposes of various adver- 
tisements, their use of good and bad arguments, their use of emo- 
tional appeals, their use of suggestions, and their reference to pseudo- 
scientific authority. Pictures of doctors, dentists, nurses, and scien- 
tists were found in advertisements for soft drinks, soaps, and patent 
medicines. 

Finally, the advertisements were analyzed for their relative 
amount of direct statement of fact and truthfulness. Medical au- 
thorities in the community were consulted concerning the claims 
made by advertisers. 
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Part of the second class hour was spent in setting up co-operative- 
ly with the students the aims of the unit. Among the most important 
aims suggested by them were these: 

1. To know what propaganda is 

2. To be able to recognize propaganda 

3. To know some ways of discovering the person responsible for a particular 
piece of propaganda as well as his purpose 

4. To recognize various emotional appeals used by propagandists 

5. To be able to “‘see through” crooked methods of thinking used by propa- 
gandists 

6. To recognize psychological appeals that propagandists use 

. To become more objective and scientific in thinking about social and political 


| 


questions 

8. To learn to read advertisements more critically 

9. To learn about the political and social viewpoints taken by popular maga- 
zines, newspapers, and columnists 


By the end of the first week’s work in analyzing advertisements 
students had found and classified many propaganda devices and 
methods of crooked thinking. During this first week they also read 
magazine articles such as “Pass the Biscuits, Pappy,” by J. P. 
McEvoy, and “Advertising the Next War,” by Ted Patrick, which 
show how advertising methods are used by political and war propa- 
gandists.’ In the article “‘Pass the Biscuits, Pappy,” which appeared 
in the Reader’s Digest for October, 1938, students discovered how Lee 
O’Daniel, during his political campaign for the governorship of 
Texas, appealed to people’s desire for entertainment, their craving 
for social approval, their love of Texas, their wish to get something 
for nothing, and their anxiety to join the “band wagon.” Students 
noted how Mr. O’Daniel used glittering but vague slogans and how 
he connected his campaign with things people approved and revered, 
such as gray-haired mothers, the Ten Commandments, the Golden 
Rule, beautiful Texas, and the common man. Students detected 
weaknesses in many of his political arguments. They analyzed the 
argument given by Mr. O’Daniel in answer to a question as to how 
he would pay for old age pensions without increasing taxes. Mr. 
O’Daniel pointed to a juggler on the stage and said, “It looks impos- 
sible but he’s doing it.” 


5 Ted Patrick, “Advertising the Next War,” Scribners, June, 1938. 
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The transition from the study of propaganda devices and tech- 
niques used in advertising to the study of propaganda about political 
and social issues was made at the beginning of the second week by 
having students write compositions showing how propaganda devices 
used in advertisements might be used in newspaper articles, maga- 
zine articles, pamphlets, and books. The compositions were read in 
class in groups and the four best compositions were read before the 
class so that students were able to pool their ideas and share their 
discoveries concerning propaganda. 

Early in the second week students were assigned a project which 
was carried on during the entire unit. The project was to select a 
recent or current issue about which propaganda was being printed 
and to make a study of the articles being printed for and against the 
issue. Four or five students were allowed to work on the same topic. 
They were told to keep in their notebooks the articles of propaganda 
which they found and to write a short analysis of each article, re- 
vealing its purpose, devices of propaganda, and methods of crooked 
thinking. The New Deal, C.I.O., alliance with England, the war in 
Spain, communism, fascism, socialized medicine, co-operatives, 
armaments, and isolation were some of the issues selected for study. 
This project gave students practical experience in applying their 
criteria of propaganda to actual, printed materials. Editorials, spe- 
cial columns, news stories, letters to the editor, and magazine ar- 
ticles were studied for propaganda. In order to find propaganda both 
for and against their topics students critically examined new maga- 
zines about which they had never before been aware. 

This work logically led to a study of the biases and political view- 
points of city newspapers and of such widely read magazines as the 
Saturday Evening Post, Life, Time, Collier's, Liberty, the Nation, the 
New Republic, Newsweek, and the American Mercury. Special reports 
about the viewpoints of the columnists Boake Carter, Hugh John- 
son, Paul Mallon, and Dorothy Thompson were made. 

Because most people are much more aware of propaganda in ar- 
ticles which oppose their own opinions than in articles which support 
their beliefs, an effort was made to develop in students an awareness 
of the origins and reasons for their own prejudices and views on such 
questions as taxes, relief, labor unions, Germany, communism, and 
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the New Deal. Students wrote down their views on these issues and 
their reasons for thinking as they did. As a result, many of them 
frankly confessed they were influenced by their parents, by the 
newspapers and magazines which they read, and by their own selfish 
interests. 

At the end of the second week the students and teacher prepared a 
mimeographed sheet called ‘‘Aids in Detecting Propaganda,” which 
summarized the definitions, appeals, and techniques of propaganda 
which they had discovered. 

During the third week of the unit students studied how to read a 
newspaper critically and how to evaluate a news article about cur- 
rent events. They learned that a newspaper’s biases can often be dis- 
covered by examining its cartoons and editorials about controversial 
subjects. After a critical examination of headlines and the news 
stories which followed them, students quickly learned that they 
should not depend on headlines for facts but should read the news 
below the headlines to see whether the headlines distort the news. 
They studied the three large news-gathering services—the United 
Press, the Associated Press, and the International News Service— 
their methods of collecting news, and their reputations for accuracy. 
Students learned that in reading foreign news they should notice the 
city and country from which the news is sent, for most European 
nations censor news sent from within their borders. 

Vagueness, distortion, and suggestion in news articles were found 
in several newspapers. News in which the reporter or editor injected 
his personal -views was carefully analyzed. Students learned that 
often “little articles’ containing important news are sometimes 
buried near the want-ad section because the news is contrary to the 
political viewpoints of the editor. 

During this third week students also studied and found examples 
of imperfect analogies such as “the French government requires com- 
pulsory military training of all of its physically fit young men and so 
should the United States.”’ 

Weak arguments in which “‘all”’ is implied but “some” is true were 
studied. The statement that ‘“Germans are war-minded” was ana- 
lyzed and found to be misleading because it suggests that all Ger- 
mans are warlike instead of the idea that some of the German people 
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are war-minded. Some of this material was adapted from the ideas 
expressed in How To Think Straight, by Robert H. Thouless. The 
first unit ended with a test and oral reports by the students about 
the projects for which they had collected and analyzed propaganda. 

During the few weeks’ interval between the first and second units 
students studied the regular subject matter as outlined in their cur- 
riculum. However, they continued to discover and collect materials 
for their workbooks. 

The purposes of the second unit were to review and to establish as 
a habit the methods of critical reading and of discovering propa- 
ganda which were studied during the first unit and in addition to 
study various kinds of strong and weak arguments which are often 
found in propaganda. 

Students analyzed the articles in their work books and prepared a 
dictionary of emotional and vague words which were present in these 
selections. Words were listed alphabetically; after each word with a 
pleasant connotation the letter p was written, after each word with 
an unpleasant connotation the letter « was written, and after each 
vague word the letter » was written. Then, the person who would 
react emotionally to the word was indicated, and finally a short, 
specific definition of the word was included. 

Other topics studied during the second unit included the lack of 
precision and meaning in language, tabloid thinking, stereotypes, 
overgeneralization, scientific methods of thinking, arguments in 
which the proof is based on selected instances, and “probable in- 
ference” as opposed to ‘conclusive evidence.”’ ‘Probable inference” 
was illustrated to the students by reminding them that Tom Sawyer 
was often spanked by Aunt Polly for mischief which Sid had per- 
formed, because she inferred that Tom was guilty. 

During this unit each student wrote at least two compositions, the 
first being a piece of propaganda for war, peace, bigger appropria- 
tions for schools, alliance with England, C.1.O., optional study halls, 
a shorter school day, a longer lunch period, or some other problem 
about which he was interested. Students were directed to use as 
many propaganda techniques and methods of crooked thinking as 
possible, but to identify by means of footnotes each technique which 
they used. This happened to be a lot of fun. The second composi- 
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tion, however, was hard work; for students were asked to re-write 
their propaganda compositions and to give an unemotional, objec- 
tive, and truthful presentation of their case without using any meth- 
ods of crooked thinking or illogical argument. Authorities quoted 
and the sources of information used for the composition were to be 
given. After this assignment students had a much greater respect 
for articles based on scholarly and scientific research as opposed to 
articles relying on emotional appeals and illogical arguments. 

At the end of this second unit four tests which were given at the 
beginning of the study were repeated to both control and experi- 
mental groups in order to measure the amount of growth made. 

Before the two units were started one of the chief problems was to 
build a test which would measure one’s ability to detect and analyze 
propaganda. Articles containing propaganda about W.P.A., arma- 
ment, President Roosevelt’s administration, socialized medicine, 
and sit-down strikes were taken from popular magazines and news- 
papers. Three articles with different amounts of propaganda for or 
against one of the five issues were grouped on a page. One page con- 
tained articles in favor of the issue (W.P.A., etc.); the next page 
contained articles opposed to the same issue. 

The person taking the test was told to read and examine the group 
of three articles on a page and to rank them according to the relative 
amount of propaganda which he felt they contained. He indicated 
the article with the least propaganda, the one with the most, and the 
one with an amount between the other two articles. 

In order to discover whether this measuring instrument, the 
“Jewett Propaganda Test,’ was valid or really measured what it 
was supposed to measure, the author submitted it to twenty authori- 
ties and experts, all of whom were selected because of their teaching 
experience and practical work in the fields of propaganda, reading, 
and testing. No definition of propaganda was given to any of the 
judges who helped to validate the test; for the author believed that 
if the judges could then agree on the amount of propaganda in the 
various articles in the test, he would be getting at a truer and more 
widely accepted meaning of the word than if he gave each expert a 
definition to follow. 


6 Prepared by Dr. Arno Jewett, Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz. 
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Before an article was included in the final form of the test at least 
75 per cent of the judges agreed on its scoring. In the final draft 
nearly 80 per cent of the articles were given the same scores by go 
per cent of the judges. The coefficient of reliability obtained by the 
“split-halves” method was 0.77 + 0.05. 

Three other tests published by the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis were used to measure (1) one’s tendency to overgeneralize 
on the basis of insufficient data,’ (2) one’s ability to distinguish be- 
tween strong and weak arguments,® and (3) one’s ability to judge the 
probable truth or falsity, and relevancy, of inferences drawn from 
given statements of fact.° 

Results on the Jewett Propaganda Test, which has been de- 
scribed, revealed that the Juniors and Seniors who were taught under 
these experimental conditions showed a highly significant superiority 
over those in the control groups in ability to detect and analyze 
propaganda and to discriminate among articles containing different 
amounts of propaganda. Also, the students taught the two units on 
the nature of propaganda proved to be more cautious about making 
generalizations on the basis of insufficient data, as was revealed by 
the highly significant amount of growth which all four classes made 
on the ‘“‘Generalization Test.” 

On the “Strong and Weak Argument Test” students who were 
taught the experimental units failed to distinguish better between 
strong and weak arguments than those who were in the control 
groups. This failure may have been due to the fact that in the 
“Strong and Weak Argument Test” they were required to assume 
that certain unproved assertions were true. 

Students of high intelligence learned to make inferences more 
accurately. A highly significant amount of growth was made on the 
“Inference Test” by the experimental class which contained stu- 
dents with a mean intelligence quotient of 118 and which was taught 
by the writer. A smaller amount of growth was made by the experi- 
mental classes in the three other schools. 

7Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Generalization Test, Test D2 (New York, 
1938). 

8 Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Strong and Weak Argument Test, Test E2 
(New York, 1938). 

9 Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Inference Test, Test C2 (New York, 1938). 
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It is interesting to note that a higher relationship exists between 
knowledge of facts about social problems and ability to detect and 
analyze propaganda concerning those problems than exists between 
intelligence and ability to detect propaganda. The correlation in the 
former instance was 0.49; in the latter, 0.17. 

Students who were taught the units on propaganda were en- 
thusiastic about the value and nature of the work which they did. 
Over go per cent of them declared that the instruction had helped 
them to read newspapers and magazines more critically and to form 
their opinions after a more careful and objective examination of 
available material. 

Results of the study, therefore, should prove encouraging to those 
teachers and administrators who are daily becoming more interested 
in attempting to do something about making students more con- 
scious and critical of the many varieties of propaganda being dis- 
seminated throughout the United States. 





THE MORAL VALUES OF LITERATURE 
FREDERICK HOUK LAW' 


Teachers of English must help to answer the challenge of taxpay- 
ers who say that the schools cost too much in proportion to the crea- 
tive work that they do; that they do too little to aid in crime pre- 
vention, in citizenship, in character development, and in strengthen- 
ing all that is included under the general term of “‘goodness.”’ Teach- 
ers of English also must help to answer those persons who say that 
the schools fail to awaken the deepest inner sympathies with the 
wonders of nature and a profound sense of awe in the presence of 
that which is utterly beyond the merely human and terrestrial. 

Taxpayers have every right to ask that the schools should aid 
in bringing about conditions under which great masses of human 
beings can live together with equality and justice for all. In 1938 
the Law Enforcement Committee of the American Bar Association 


* Head of the English department of the Stuyvesant High School, New York City, 
and well known as author of textbooks in English. 
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reported that one out of every thirty-seven persons in the United 
States is a criminal; that the cost of crime in our nation is no less 
that the overwhelming sum of fifteen billion dollars annually; and 
that crime, steadily increasing, steadily demands more money, The 
United States, in proportion to its total population, has the greatest 
prison population. These are solemn statements that call for the 
most serious and considered thought. Certainly the taxpayers of 
the nation have a right to say to the schools: ‘‘Here are the condi- 
tions that confront us; what can you do to help?” 

Accompanying these conditions of wrongdoing there is a new age 
such as the world has never seen before. Great nations, supposedly 
founded upon substantial principles of right, openly violate the 
most solemn pledges and apply the brute methods of might, power 
of numbers, and mere desire to possess. Certainly the world of to- 
day shows that there is need for a new teaching. 

Modern mechanics and science have achieved wonders not even 
dreamed of by the most imaginative men of past centuries; natural 
resources have been exploited beyond all measure; cities have grown in 
numbers and in dimensions such as the earth has never known before; 
wealth beyond that of Midas has accumulated in the hands of indi- 
viduals and under the control of giant corporations; luxuries that 
not even kings once could have had now are enjoyed by the millions. 
As a result of all this amazing accomplishment aliens from every 
land of the earth, representing all races, all creeds, all ways of 
thought, all attitudes toward life, have swarmed to the shores of 
America. 

Some time ago Justice Burt J. Humphrey, of the Supreme Court 
of New York, said that over 70 per cent of those who get into the 
criminal courts for felony are between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
three. If this is so, as it undoubtedly is, is it any wonder that com- 
mittees of responsible citizens say that the public schools must ac- 
cept at least a share of the work in bringing about better conditions? 

Certainly the principal humanitarian study is English, which has 
the most prominent place in all schools, employs the greatest num- 
ber of teachers, and makes use of the greatest number and variety 
of textbooks. Reading of an inspirational nature begins in the lowest 
grades, continues throughout all the years of the elementary and of 
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the junior high schools, goes on throughout all four years of senior 
high school, and even then extends far into the work of colleges 
and universities. Without question, English presents the greatest 
opportunity and the most steadily continuing time for instruction 
along all the lines that lead to character development and to an 
adoption of high principles of conduct and thought. 

Dr. Henry Howard, of Australia, remarked pertinently: “It is 
important to catch the children at the plastic stage and mold them 
into beautiful beings, rather than let them be marred into a deform- 
ity that no after-discipline can correct.’”’ From every viewpoint of 
psychology, impressionistic, idealistic teaching should be begun with 
very young pupils and should be continued steadily throughout all 
the years of formal education. Since the content of the books read 
in courses in English is entirely wholesome, uplifting, and inspira- 
tional in nature, teachers of English, by the very nature of the sub- 
ject that they teach, are called upon to give their teaching exactly 
those finer values for which so many thoughtful persons in the 
United States are asking consideration in classrooms. Percival 
Chubb long ago remarked that ‘“‘teachers of English should come 
nearer being priests than purveyors.”’ It is of slight moment whether 
or not pupils learn to recite names and dates or even that they read 
hurriedly and carelessly a great number of pages, but it is of the ut- 
most importance to the very existence of our nation that pupils in 
our schools shall know fully the spirit that lights the great books in 
our English and American literature. 

One of the most frequently heard demands of the day is that the 
schools should teach religion; but what is religion? In one of its 
definitions the Century Dictionary says it is ‘‘the healthful develop- 
ment and right life of the spiritual nature, as contrasted with that 
of the mere intellectual and social powers.’’ Matthew Arnold called 
religion “ethics heightened, enkindled, lit up by feeling.” Beyond 
question the one common, fundamental postulate of all religions is 
the victory of goodness over evil. If we can teach that alone we are 
moving a long way toward the teaching of religion. Albert S. Cook, 
in The Higher Study of English, says: ‘There are three classes of 
spiritual leaders, who stand pre-eminent above others .... : Minis- 
ters of Religion; Poets; and Teachers of the Humanities.” The 
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teacher of English must move away from being somewhat of a 
Gradgrind and must move toward being somewhat of a preacher of 
a new crusade for righteousness. 

This may be done in the most natural way possible without in 
any way adding to the present course of study, without adopting 
any new textbooks, and practically without changing any present 
methods of instruction. All that is called for is a new placing of 
emphasis, a new focusing of attention, upon the higher values of the 
books read in school. This does not mean that every work of litera- 
ture is to be tagged with a moral; it does mean that pupils shall be 
impressed by the living spirit of the great books. Brander Matthews 
used to say that just as rivers and waterways make great cities, 
so nobility of thought makes great books. The fact that a book is 
worthy of reading implies that it is worthy in thought. Indeed, it is 
a truism that books are great because they have greatness of spirit. 

Books that are read in courses in English, chosen by many com- 
mittees of teachers, and approved by educational authorities include 
the best, the highest, and the most uplifting spiritual aspirations of 
the English people. Not one book on the entire list fails to center 
around some stimulating thought that tends to make for better 
manhood and womanhood. It is that thought that should be 
stressed. “In the teaching of literature,” says Charles Swain Thomas 
of Harvard, “there must be, in all true interpretation, a spiritual 
comprehension as well.” 

It is easy to name many examples of books in which the basic 
spiritual values stand out notably, overshadowing all else. Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King presents the eternal war between right and 
wrong, shadowing, as Tennyson himself said, ‘Sense at war with 
Soul.” There is room for a world of discussion concerning Sir Lance- 
lot and the results of his wrongdoing; much of the trouble of modern 
life lies in a weak attitude toward right and wrong, such as is men- 
tioned in the lines: 

His honor rooted in dishonor stood, 
And faith, unfaithful, kept him falsely true. 


Shakespeare’s Macbeth shows with immense emphasis what happens 
when ambition does not listen to the voice of conscience. Pupils 
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must be taught that the tragedy lies not in the physical but in the 
moral death of the man; they must learn the pathos of Macbeth’s 


In all such narratives, whether in the form of drama, novel, short 
story, or poem, we who teach English must greatly intensify the 
appeal to emotion, and through arousing sympathy we must, as 
Aristotle says, purify the soul through pity and fear. 

Lyric poetry, especially the poetry that concerns the outdoor 
world, gives another opportunity to stimulate the deeper feelings. 
Professor George Walter Fiske, in Boy Life and Self-Government, 
says, ‘‘Nature worship is often an important stage in the natural 
religion of early boyhood.” It is, indeed, but a short step from a 
truly deep appreciation of the beauty and the wonder of the out- 
door world to a sense of something far greater, to a recognition of 
the presence of Divinity. Reuben Post Halleck says: 


It was Wordsworth’s deepest conviction that everyone should be alive to the 


In the words of Percival Chubb, we must “preserve in the child 
some awed, poetic sense of the presence of those familiar things,”’ 
that is, the sky, the hills, the sea, and the natura! world around us. 

It is the tender and sympathetic spirit, rather than the art forms, 
that we should emphasize in teaching the works of the great poets. 
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It is not the bare facts of their lives but the ideals that they 
expressed that made their works great. Milton, Wordsworth, 
Browning, Tennyson, Whittier, Longfellow, and others like them 
uplift the spirit and make one more gentle toward his fellow-man 
and more capable of recognizing that which is beyond earth. In 
comparison with the value of stressing the spirit of these writers 
mere scholasticism concerning verse forms, biographical data, and 
cold literary criticism is little more than worthless. It may not be 
great poetry but it is certainly a great thought when the writer of 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner says: 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


Such teaching, that emphasizes the highest values in literature, is 
a teaching indeed. Israel E. Goldwasser, at one time district super- 
intendent of schools in New York City, said: ‘‘What we must do is 
to cultivate the feeling for what is good and noble and inspiring, 
and thus indirectly to cultivate sympathy with goodness, nobility, 
and true inspiration in life.”” That is what taxpayers are asking for, 
and it is exactly that for which they should ask. There is such a 
thing as the dry bone of scholarship, and there is also such a thing 
as the vivifying effect of the spirit that gives life. 

In our modern teaching, to bring about creative citizenship we 
should make much of biography and autobiography—the stories of 
human lives of men and women like ourselves who gave themselves 
for the good of others. To quote Percival Chubb again, we should 
surround the pupil “with a cloud of witnesses to the glory of courage 
and nobility; give him the companionship of the great, and the 
friendship of the true and tried, to win him to their likeness.”” We 
should make the pupil “prize a first-hand knowledge of duty and 
love, courage and honor, justice and freedom.” 

What young person cannot be led to look upward in life by reading 
such stories of human triumph over obstacles as Mary Antin’s The 
Promised Land, Booker Washington’s Up from Slavery, and Helen 
Keller’s Story of My Life? Not only these but every biography and 
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every autobiography contains, as it were, a map of the course to 
follow through life. In a sense Milton wrote his entire life-story 
when he said that he wished to live “as ever in my great Task- 
master’s eye,” and he uttered an important truth when he said: 


He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ the center, and enjoy bright day; 

But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun; 
Himself is his own dungeon. 


In particular, it is important to set forward with the highest 
commendation the struggles and efforts of those who have made 
great contributions to human welfare—the inventors, the scientists, 
the givers of gifts to civilization, the leaders along the way toward 
light. Charles M. Curry and Earle E. Clippinger, in Children’s Liter- 
ature, say: “No teacher should fail to make use of many modern 
careers that impress upon children the devotion of lives spent in 
bettering the conditions under which people live.” As is indicated 
by such words, such studies should have some close relation to the 
equipment of modern life or should concern the lives of persons who 
have lived in modern times, in our own land, and largely under our 
own conditions. The nearer such a life comes to the lives of the 
pupils the stronger will be the teaching. 

Complex as they may seem, the basic problems of modern life 
are not wholly new, and something important with regard to their 
solutions is to be found in the books studied in English. One thing 
is certain: we: should strongly relate every book that we read with 
our classes to the solving of the problems of daily life and of modern 
government and national and international difficulties. The prob- 
lems of the human spirit remain much the same throughout all the 
ages. 

In order to make the messages of the books appeal as strongly 
as possible to the students it is wise to present, first of all, directly 
to the young readers, whatever problem a book most notably con- 
cerns, doing this before distributing the books and asking the pupils 
to formulate their own answers after proper class discussion. When 
such wholly independent and original answers have been formed 
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and recorded, the class is ready to consider the book in question and 
to learn what answer it gives. The third and final step may well be 
the making of direct written and oral applications to events of the 
times. 

Some such method as this, applied to the teaching of such widely 
used texts as Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, Burke’s Speech on Concilia- 
tion, Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, or Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, will awaken individual expression of opinion, will turn 
sharp consideration upon the writer’s thought, and will at once make 
a forceful and present-time application. All this is far more impor- 
tant than anything else, for it tends to set free and into present ac- 
tion the living spirit of the books. What a lesson for modern politi- 
cal life is there in Milton’s Comus in the lines: 

Enow of such as for their bellies’ sake, 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold. 


It is better to spend several hours upon those two lines alone than 
it is to devote time to consideration of what is totally dead and 
gone. What hope there may be for a pupil throughout life if once 
he can be made to realize to the full what Lowell had in mind in 
his famous lines: 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne, 


Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own. 


Since so many of the books that appear in most courses in English 
concern the far-distant past and English life and customs, it cer- 
tainly would be well for teachers of English to modernize the entire 
school course, so that it may, in large measure, concern the United 
States and the times in which we live. It is not so much the duty 
of the school to give instruction in the development of types of 
English literature or to lead to a literary appreciation of the classics 
as it is to awaken pupils to helpful, creative, and moral participation 
in modern life. Naturally, no book should be included in the course 
because it is modern, and no book should be excluded because it 
is old; the one criterion should be: What does the book do for the 
pupil? Does it awaken his highest nature? Does it make him a 
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better human being? In other words, we should place life far ahead 
of mere scholarship. 

Among the books that younger pupils read there may well be 
included uplifting books that concern boyhood and school life; such 
books as Kipling’s Captains Courageous and Jungle Books, Joseph 
Gollomb’s That Year at Lincoln High, and Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island—all of them emphasizing manliness in boyhood. For years 
our schools have been too classical, too aloof from boyhood and girl- 
hood as well as too remote from life. 

It is not unreasonable to believe that if we turn the direction of 
our teaching of English toward emphasis upon actual living, upon 
free relationships, and upon the development of what is best in the 
inner nature, we may do a great deal to reduce disorder and crime, 
sharp-dealing, lack of moral fiber, and spiritual decay. We may even 
hope to lead our pupils to believe, with Browning, that earthly 
life is 

Just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on, 


and to say with him: 
I believe in God and truth and love. 


My own hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched. 

There shall never be one lost good. What was, shall live as before; 
The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound; 

What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more. 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven a perfect round. 


In the words of J. Rose Colby, we must “have the courage to use 
literature that is rich in life experience, and pray for wisdom to 
handle it.”” We must answer the taxpayers’ challenge by teaching 
the spiritual life. 
































POETRY CAN BE TAUGHT IN THE CLASSROOM 
WILLIAM J. GRACE’ 


I 


In a recent article in the English Journal? the writer makes the 
following statement: ‘‘The teaching of poetry in the secondary 
schools, as far as the majority of students is concerned, is largely a 
failure. And there is no solution, at present, for this difficult, vexing 
problem.”’ The article presents candidly the experience of conscien- 
tious teachers, throughout the country, an experience that is all 
too often disillusioning. But the author, though he raises questions 
of the utmost interest and states that there is a need for a radical 
re-examination of the accepted methods of teaching poetry, does not 
himself answer the question of how poetry can be taught. It is the 
object of this paper to indicate a method that we believe will make 
it possible to teach poetry in the classroom with a heightened prob- 
ability of success. 

The basic difficulty which has to be overcome is one that the 
article in the English Journal fully realizes. Students speak one lan- 
guage; poetry is likely to speak another. How is a teacher to com- 
municate—to use Dr. Mortimer Adler’s term’—a poem to students 
who have not reached a sufficient level of understanding to com- 
prehend the material? Are we to paraphrase a difficult poem and 
reduce it to the terms of the student’s language? Or are we to bring 
the class to the requisite level of understanding that will enable 
them to enjoy the poem in the language in which it is written? 

We take the view that it is the objective of a class in poetry to 
fulfil the latter purpose. We maintain that this can be done by es- 
tablishing a very careful groundwork in the teaching of a poem 

t Mr. Grace is an instructor in English in the school of education of Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

? Charles I. Glicksberg, ‘‘Poetry and Philosophy in the English Classroom,” English 
Journal, XXVIII, No. 8 (1939), 637-43. 


3 “Tradition and Communication,” Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophi- 
cal Association, XIII (December, 1937), 101-31. 
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a process that we label “‘apprehension.”” By creating in the students 
a specific intellectual awareness regarding the poem that is the sub- 
ject of the lesson we maintain that they can be brought methodically 
to the next level, that of ‘‘comprehension.’”’ Comprehension will 
bring with it, as results, aesthetic enjoyment and inspiration, and 
the value of the poem will be fully realized by the students in its 
own language. We feel that teachers have been misled in hoping 
to achieve inspiration as a result of presenting literature in the 
classroom—but without carrying out the processes indicated here. 
We regard inspiration as an ultimate end which can only occur 
when the two processes named above have been carefully carried 
out. 

In considering the first process we keep in mind that the teaching 
of a poem to a class should anticipate pedagogic difficulties of the 
kind inherent in any subject that requires close attention and the 
continuous exercise of the intelligence. It is obvious that a class 
likes a problem of some sort that creates anticipation and suspense. 
Therefore we should employ at once any means of arousing intel- 
lectual curiosity. One of the best means, in our opinion, is a series 
of preliminary questions designed to fix the attention of the class 
upon the content of the poem itself. When the class has been thus 
prepared—and only then—the teacher should read the poem aloud 
for the first time. The first of two discussions should then follow, 
the purpose of which is to clarify the meaning of the content of the 
poem. It is the teacher’s objective in the first discussion merely to 
make the meaning clear and not to give an analysis of the poem as 
a whole. 

These three steps—preparation, initial reading, and preliminary 
discussion—are parts of the first process that procures apprehension. 
When this process has been completed the class is in a much better 
position to obtain something really valuable from the study of the 
poem. The second process, that of comprehension, should bring the 
class to a point where they are within reach of a complete under- 
standing of the poem. It is our belief that we cannot arrive at this 
second stage in the teaching of a poem which will open the possi- 
bility of enjoyment and inspiration without our exercising great 
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care in preparing the preliminary groundwork that we have out- 
lined. 

In the second stage the poem is re-read. This second reading is 
very important because the students by this time will have reached 
the level of apprehension and will be in a more favorable position 
to understand the deeper qualities of the poem. The second dis- 
cussion should then ensue which centers around the following ques- 
tions: (1) What is within our experience that throws light upon 
the poem? (2) What element is outside our experience and is the 
new thing which the poet gives us? (3) What words or lines are re- 
markably effective in communicating that new thing? 

By preparing for apprehension and by re-reading the poem the 
teacher will be safeguarded from an interpretation of the poem 
which, though it might be magnificent, might be spent fruitlessly 
before students who do not have the key to it. But with this key 
provided the teacher is in a position to connect the poem with the 
experience of his students and to point out its aesthetic qualities 
and the avenues to new thinking that it opens. 


II 


Let us see how this theory works out in a classroom demonstra- 
tion. We shall take Shelley’s ode, ‘“To a Skylark,” as the poem to 
be taught. Some teachers would venture to say that this poem, be- 
cause of Shelley’s tendency toward abstraction, toward the spiritual- 
izing of the concrete to a degree that can only be fully appreciated 
by the mature mind, may not be entirely suitable material for arous- 
ing a devotion toward poetry in the high-school student.4 But that 
values may be found in the poem for high-school students is indi- 
cated in An Experience Curriculum in English It is a poem “in 
which much of the charm is due to elaborate, exotic or fanciful 
imagery.’ According to the same source, one of the enabling ob- 
jectives in teaching this poem is “‘to weld the details of an elaborate 

4 Mr. Glicksberg says: “His ‘Ode to a Skylark’ is a dizzy confusion of sound and 
imagery out of which they can make little sense. They look for the bird, the skylark, 
and lose him in the intense inane, disembodied, transformed into a spirit, a strain of 
spiritual music, a soaring luminous symbol” (op. cit., p. 640). 

5 A publication of the National Council of Teachers of English (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton—Century Co., Inc., 1935). 
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image into a whole.”’ But, whether this poem is strictly suitable 
for the average high-school class or not, we say that poetry, includ- 
ing Shelley’s ‘‘To a Skylark,” can be taught in the classroom. 

The teacher follows the program set below: 


Apprehension 

a) List of preliminary questions® 

b) First reading of the poem 

c) Answering of questions (first discussion) 

Comprehension 

a) Re-reading of the poem 

b) Discussion revolving around questions: (1) What is within our experience 
that throws light upon the poem? (2) What element is outside our experience 
and is the new thing which the poet gives us? (3) What words or lines are 
remarkably effective in communicating that new thing? 


Now let us assume that the class has heard the reading of the 
poem once and that a discussion has followed in which the prelimi- 
nary questions have been answered. The teacher is now in a posi- 
tion to build on this groundwork and lead the students to a com- 
prehension of the poem. 

The teacher now discusses the poem in relation to the question: 
“What is within our experience that throws light upon the poem?” 
In regard to ““To a Skylark”’ the answer would necessitate familiariz- 
ing the students with the nature of the skylark. Why is it a bird 
of unusual significance, and why has it a special appeal for poets? 
The teacher would show that the skylark is peculiarly an English 
bird and only dealt with in English poetry. The facts that the sky- 
lark fills the English countryside with exultant music while it is 
flying high and even out of sight, that it has a unique method of 
returning to its nest in the meadow by sharp, perpendicular drops, 


6 These questions would be entered into the students’ notebooks and would be ex- 
pected to create anticipation and inquiry. They would be of a simple nature such as one 
careful reading of the poem might answer. Such questions relating to ““To a Skylark” 
might be: What does the poet say about the habits of the skylark? Can it be heard 
though not seen? To what curious things does the poet compare the skylark? What 
sort of song does the skylark sing? Does the poet consider the skylark to be a happy 
creature? Does he think that the skylark is happier than mortals? Does Shelley think 
that he will be a better poet for having listened to the skylark? What do the words 
“unpremeditated,” “hymeneal,” “vaunt,” mean? 
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punctuated by quivering pauses—these and other illustrations will 
serve to interest the class in the poem itself. The teacher may show 
the ways in which other poets have described the habits of the sky- 
lark—particularly Wordsworth in his description of the bird coming 
to the ground, ‘“‘those quivering wings composed, that music still!’’? 

Inevitably discussion of this kind will lead to the second question: 
‘‘What element is outside our experience and is the new thing which 
the poet gives us?” It is to be noticed that we have, first of all, 
taken the skylark outside of the ‘‘intense inane”’ so that our students 
will know what it is. Now they are prepared to see in it an appro- 
priate symbol of something outside their experience, something new 
and stimulating, and something they are anxious to understand.* 

The more abstract questions are now presented for consideration. 
Why does the skylark serve as a symbol of the joy and freedom of 
poetry? What do we know about Shelley that would explain his 
love of the skylark? Why is the skylark compared to “a poet 
hidden in the light of thought’’? Many questions of this type can 
be asked that will serve to present the symbolism of the poem in a 
clear light. 

After the second question has been met the more delicate problem 
of explaining the beauty of the poem is taken up. The teacher an- 
swers our third question: ‘‘What words or lines are remarkably ef- 
fective in communicating that new thing?” We are in a position 
now not merely to show the meaning but also to show the artistic 
compression of such a line as “‘like an unembodied joy whose race is 
just begun’’; the onomatopoeic effect of ‘“‘sound of vernal showers 
on the twinkling grass’; the dramatic and intensive effect of ‘‘the 
world should listen then—as I am listening now.” 

We are now in a position to derive inspiration from the poem; 

7From “To a Skylark.” Other well-known poems dealing with skylarks might be 
used as, e.g., Shakespeare’s ‘‘Hark, Hark! The Lark” (from Cymbeline), William 
Ernest Henley’s ““Margaritae Sorori,” etc. 

8 Milton would approve of our course. Students should be thoroughly familiarized 
with that which can be grasped by the senses before they seek to understand the ab- 
stract. “But because our understanding cannot in this body found itself but on sensible 
things, nor arrive so clearly to the knowledge of God and things invisible, as by orderly 
conning over the visible and inferior creature, the same method is necessarily to be 
followed in all discreet teaching” (Of Education). 
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for inspiration resides ultimately in word magic. The great success 
of our method results from the exercise of common sense; for stu- 
dents cannot be inspired by a poem until they comprehend it. And 
comprehension cannot be attained without a deliberate method. In- 
spiration in the classroom, we say, is the result of wise pedagogic 
method. Inspiration is brief and intangible. But a planned and pa- 
tient attack, as herein indicated, will succeed in its objective—not 
only in bringing students to enjoy the poem but also in causing 
them to be inspired by it. Let us do the first things first, and the 
crowning glory of inspiration will be added unto us. 





REPLY TO “GHOST WRITER” 
MARGARET CURTIS’ 


No, it is not news to most English teachers that a great deal of 
written work submitted to them is not the work of the student whose 
name it bears. ““The rather uncomfortable and embarrassing aware- 
ness that some themes are not original’”’ has, as the author suggested, 
penetrated the minds of even the dullest teachers, disturbing their 
tranquillity and sowing seeds of distrust and suspicion. And the con- 
tests, both national and local, that all too frequently seem to en- 
courage plagiarism rather than creative effort, are for that very 
reason the bane of every English teacher’s existence. 

But if plagiarism is an ugly offense that undermines the confidence 
that should exist between pupil and teacher, how much more in- 
sidious is the problem of the ghost writer and the student who 
resorts to him. One wonders whether, to quote Matthew Arnold, our 
institutions of learning have become the “‘home of lost causes and 
impossible loyalties,’ when members of our own profession reveal 
such utter lack of respect for simple honesty. Does the writer, the 
would-be mentor, sincerely believe that he can discard the ideal of 
truth, even though temporarily for the sake of expediency, without 
doing irreparable harm to the children he is supposedly serving? At 

* Teacher of English at the Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Mich. The article by 
“Ghost Writer” appeared in the English Journal for September, 1939. 
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no period in the world’s history has Pilate’s jesting question re-echoed 
more bitterly than at the present time. In our world where states- 
men’s pledges are mere mockery, where secret understandings create 
international havoc, where Machiavellian principles are being prac- 
ticed with appalling success, do we, the representatives of public edu- 
cation in a democracy, feel no challenge to uphold ideals of upright- 
ness and personal integrity? The great hue and cry of the moment is 
that we are to teach children truth so that they can distinguish fact 
from propaganda. But how and when are we to foster respect for 
truth if we do not begin with the child’s own relations to society? 

One cannot help venturing a conjecture as to what sort of exposi- 
tions Ghost Writer turned out for the ten pupils, those sweet and 
honest and capable children, victims of a harsh pedagogue’s unrea- 
sonable demands, who sought him out in their dire need with a 
request for a paper on “The Ideals of Good Citizenship.”” What a 
travesty on ideals and on citizenship if these children and their 
mentor failed to see the irony of the situation. For, presto! if one can 
buy themes with impunity and pass them off as his own work in 
school, where is the objection to the politician who buys votes, to the 
salesman who deliberately misrepresents his product, to the citizen 
whose allegiance to his country is manifest in lip service only? 

The ghost writer has proved, to his own satisfaction at least, that 
the blame for the students’ patronizing his kind is “solely the 
teacher’s.”” These unapproachable pedants (“the average teacher is 
not a very encouraging person’’) (1) give their classes no adequate 
preparation for writing (2) assign themes with titles so vague that 
they bafile even the best students, (3) lack a knowledge of “the exact 
background of each student,” (4) focus undue attention on literary 
style, and (5) arbitrarily require that a paper be confined to too 
short a space or drawn out to too great length. 

The statement that all too often no teacher has ever really pre- 
pared students to write papers is an indictment of the profession that 
may contain only too much truth. But is it the whole truth? Can 
one ferret out the causes of dishonest work and attribute them to a 
single source? As there is no panacea for cheating in its various 
forms, so it seems to me there is no single cause but a number of 
contributing factors. A possible change of mores in a less scrupulous 
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society, the habit of following the line of least resistance—the causes 
are legion. 

The ghost writer explains that children do not seek his help be- 
cause they are either dull or lazy. Rather, they have come from the 
classroom completely perplexed by the topic assigned. One such top- 
ic was “The Ideals of Good Citizenship,” previously referred to. 
Granted that the teacher might have couched the title in simpler lan- 
guage, is there anything about it to frustrate the endeavors of the 
“A” and “‘B” students who are acclaimed the chief clientele of the 
ghost writer? Or do they simply prefer not to make the endeavor? 
Have these same students no sense of responsibility that they flinch 
at the first challenge to their mental resourcefulness? Surely a sim- 
ple solution would be to consult the dictionary. But a simpler one 
is to cast aside all tools, to sink supinely into a state of mental 
apathy, and to follow like sheep after one’s fellow-students who have 
discovered someone who will write their themes for them; so this is 
the course chosen. 

Then there is the teacher’s proneness to take too many concepts 
for granted because he fails to know “the exact background of each 
student.” I have pondered as to how Mr. Stuart Chase would inter- 
pret this all-embracing phrase. Does anyone realize the herculean 
task involved in becoming familiar with the background of each 
pupil? I happen to teach in a school which requires that each teacher 
make homeroom calls every time he acquires a new homeroom, 
which is usually every other year. The task of calling at thirty or 
thirty-five homes for the purpose of ascertaining, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the exact background of each child requires weeks of Satur- 
days. Nor do I believe that one can know a pupil’s background in 
any other way. And even so, how close do we come to determining 
the exact background of any pupil? 

Regarding the charge that the teacher of English require the 
“ability at arrangement in literary style of a finished writer....a 
veritable combination of Roget’s Thesaurus and Shakespeare,” I am 
frankly puzzled. Most of my colleagues struggle, line on line, precept 
on precept, to impart such simple tricks of the trade: namely, that 
it is possible to begin a sentence with some other word than the sub- 
ject; that a mature style of writing demands a rudimentary knowl- 
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edge of subordination and parallelism. Too, we do insist on some 
kind of organization in an effort, fruitless though it often seems, to 
teach clear thinking. 

Especially odious to Ghost Writer is the habit of specifying a 
theme of certain length. The length of a theme, I concede, is a 
stipulation on which we may be guilty of becoming dogmatic. It is 
a requirement which has the defect of its qualities, but it has quali- 
ties. Who is not familiar with the all but inarticulate boy or girl, 
who, unskilled in developing a topic by use of details, finds it an 
ordeal to write more than one brief paragraph? On the other hand, 
there is the student whose superficial and repetitious sentences, 
though they may cover pages, are nothing but words, words, words. 
Making reasonable allowances for the aptitudes of individual pupils, 
one can do infinitely more for John Doe and Susy Jones by pointing 
out the need for conciseness than by allowing them to ramble on at 
pleasure. 

The statement that really amazes me is Ghost Writer’s claim that 
“the parent, or friend, or hired writer, in turning out a creditable 
paper has taught the student at least something of the technique of 
expression.”’ One questions, in the first place, the choice of the word 
“creditable” as a qualifying adjective, since the paper is obviously 
not a credit either to the pupil who hands it in or to the person who 
so obligingly wrote it for him. One questions, in the second place, 
the assurance that the pupil has actually benefited scholastically be- 
cause someone else has produced for him a model of literary excel- 
lence. Writing requires discipline before the writer has acquired even 
a modicum of the technique of expression. Rollo Brown, in his book 
How the French Boy Learns To Write explains that the French boy 
gains his proficiency in writing by being exposed to daily dictation 
from the classics. Prolonged contact over a period of years with the 
best prose writers of France has the desired result. But this feeling 
for good writing and the ability to produce it is not so contagious 
that it can be caught instantaneously by the pupil who hurriedly 
peruses the finished product—gratified though he may be at its 
fluency. He has no more real knowledge of its style and content than 
the purchaser of a new automobile, delighted with its air-cushion 
seats and glossy exterior, has of the mechanism of his car. 
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Several years ago we had a ghost writer among the students in our 
high school. How many successors she has had I do not know. Her 
existence would probably have remained unknown had she herself 
not been so pleased with her ability to imitate the style of various 
and sundry pupils who had no scruples against employing her serv- 
ices and who regarded her fee of five dollars for a thousand-word 
theme as reasonable enough for benefits received. How much these 
students learned about the technique of writing may be a moot 
question, but I venture to surmise that these same students, a dec- 
ade hence, will be among the men and women who, respectively, 
employ their secretaries to write a speech for them to deliver at the 
Rotary Club or haunt the public libraries in quest of some victim 
who will, for a mere stipend, write a paper for them to read at the 
Woman’s Club. 

This last summer in our city the representative of an encyclopedia 
employed as his chief selling point the fact that his company would 
produce for the purchaser of its encyclopedia a “‘creditable”’ paper on 
any subject. A unique service and one which may hold tremendous 
appeal for those who have the funds to pay and who lack the inclina- 
tion for honest intellectual effort. At least one prospective buyer in- 
vested in the encyclopedia and received an impeccable paper which 
he presented before a group of his fellow-citizens. 

If the search for truth is the ultimate aim of education; if, as we 
are repeatedly told, the formation of character should be its most 
enduring effect, it is incumbent upon us to make the means match 
the goal. If a democracy must have intelligent citizens with a sense 
of civic and moral responsibility, we cannot pamper these prospec- 
tive citizens into a belief that their paths will always be made easy. 
If ghost writing, as an expedient for research work to discover the 
needs of the pupil and the shortcomings of the teacher, is to pose as a 
sheep in wolf’s clothing or vice versa, it would seem as though the 
issues of education had become badly confused. 













































RECORDINGS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


WALTER GINSBERG! 


The same technological advancement that makes possible the effective 
materials of radio and films offers us recordings, another invaluable scien- 
tific aid to high-school English. When Western Electric’s research depart- 
ment in the 1920’s showed the phonograph industry how to utilize elec- 
trical developments, the improved recordings and players gave new life 
to an industry then beginning to gasp for breath in the economic atmos- 
phere of a rising radio field. With vastly improved products and a public 
educated by radio to enjoy an ecumenical range of aurally directed enter- 
tainment, the phonograph industry—happily married to the radio*—and 
offering the listener ‘‘what you want when you want it” today experiences 
a truly spectacular revival.’ Accompanying this new emphasis on record- 
ings there is much to excite the teacher. For the work in English there are 
very significant developments, some so recent that their notice here marks 
their first public mention. Radio transcriptions, information and dis- 
tribution services, and the remarkable recordings now available are topics 
worthy of discussion. 


RECORDINGS OF RADIO PROGRAMS 


The two great broadcasting companies of the United States after long 
and careful study are now completing plans to make recordings of selected 
radio programs available to the schools of the country. We know that the 
resources of many excellent broadcasts will become heightened in value to 
our teaching by our having the programs preserved and distributed in the 


* Member of the English department of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and of the National Council’s Committee on Technological Aids. This is the third in 
a series devoted to scientific aids to teaching high-school English. This article concerns 
itself only with the field of recordings professionally produced outside the school. Next 
month’s contribution will discuss recordings by the pupils in the English class. 


2 The two leading companies, Victor and Columbia, are merged with the National 
Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Broadcasting System, respectively. A cur- 
rent news item that in 1939 over 100,000 combination radio-phonographs have been 
sold to Christmas shoppers indicates the literalism of my term “‘marriage.’’ 


3 See “Phonograph Records,” Fortune, September, 1939, for an engaging and search- 
ing study of the phynograph industry’s mercurial development. Much revealing tech- 
nical information is contained in the well-prepared discussion. 
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form of recordings. These can be used on the school or classroom phono- 
graphs‘ at the times we choose as most effective for our particular work. 
Through the co-operation of Sterling Fisher, educational director of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, I am able to release to you the informa- 
tion that early this month the Progressive Education Association’s new 
Service Center‘ will be organized to distribute on a cost basis recordings of 
outstanding C.B.S. educational features, including the ““American School 
of the Air.’’ (Numerous demonstration programs of the ‘‘American School 
of the Air” may already be had on free loan directly from C.B.S.)° 

February, 1940, will be a memorable month in the annals of recordings 
for school use. This month the National Broadcasting Company,’ too, 
takes a most important step. About the time this article appears, Frank- 
lin Dunham, educational director of N.B.C., will have just begun an ex- 
tensive investigation, using the actual classroom situation as his milieu, to 
measure the educational potentialities of recordings of N.B.C. program 
materials. The school systems of Greenwich (Conn.), Elizabeth (N.J.), 
and Philadelphia (Pa.), chosen for the study by Dr. Dunham, are now 
beginning experimental use of the recordings. If everything proceeds ac- 
cording to expectations, schools throughout the country may have the 
disks in time for the opening of the 1940-41 academic year. For English 
the recordings will include these current programs:* “Great Plays,’ 

4 The recordings of radio programs—transcriptions, say the radio people—probably 
will be issued in two forms: (1) for use with the usual type of home or school phono- 
graph, with a turntable revolving at the rate of 78 revolutions per minute (disks de- 
signed for such use play for about three and one-half to five minutes on each side) 
and (2) for use with the studio type of phonograph, with a turntable revolving at the 
rate of 33} revolutions per minute (these disks play fifteen minutes on each side). I 
learn that plans are now being made to produce a very inexpensive phonograph of the 
studio type so that schools may enjoy the advantage of records that play uninter- 
ruptedly for fifteen minutes on each side. For reliable information on the subject of 
phonograph equipment write to the Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, 41 E. 
Forty-second St., New York City, for the free pamphlet, Broadcast Receivers and 
Phonographs for Classroom Use. Ellsworth C. Dent’s Audio-visual Handbook (rev. ed.; 
Chicago: Society for Visual Education, 1939) contains valuable information. 

5 Address inquiries to Dr. Marion Y. Ostrander, Progressive Education Association 
Service Center, 221 W. Fifty-seventh St., New York City. 

6 485 Madison Ave., New York City. Address the Office of the Director of Educa- 
tion. 

7R.C.A. Building, Radio City, New York City. 

§ Both Franklin Dunham and Sterling Fisher are eager to know what radio pro- 
grams English teachers would like to have made available on phonograph records for 
class use. If you have any preferences in this matter, please drop a note to Box 554, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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‘Pilgrimage of Poetry,” ‘(Meet Mr. Weeks,” and ‘‘Adventures in Read- 
ing.”” Not prepared specifically for English but undoubtedly of value in 
our work will be ““America’s Town Meeting of the Air” and other record- 
ings of broadcasts in the general public interest. 

One outstanding series of radio broadcasts already is available. From 
the United States Office of Education? schools may purchase at cost price 
recordings of “Americans All—Immigrants All,” prize-winning educa- 
tional program of 1939. Accompanied by an excellent handbook for the 
pupil and manual for the teacher, this series, in whole or in part, offers 
much to enrich experiences in English. Significant and stirring units on 
immigration and intercultural understanding can be developed out of 
these recordings, which rank as one of the most effectively produced edu- 
cational programs ever presented. 


INFORMATION SOURCES AND DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 

The most important clearing-house of information on recordings for 
our purposes is the Association of School Film Libraries,’° a nonprofit or- 
ganization founded with the assistance of the General Education Board. 
Emilie Haley, in charge of the Association’s recordings division, is pre- 
paring a complete listing of materials. In co-operation with I. Keith 
Tyler and his research group at Ohio State University, all the recordings 
on Miss Haley’s list are being evaluated, chiefly in schools of Ohio. These 
materials include radio transcriptions as well as recordings from the other 
sources. (Most of the titles listed in the next section of this article are be- 
ing evaluated for Miss Haley.) The Association’s regular film catalogue 
service will be extended to include evaluations and classifications of re- 
cordings. As a distribution agency, the Association will perform for re- 
cordings the same service it gives in regard to films. 

Acting as distributor for many companies here and abroad and special- 
izing in the distribution of recordings of cultural value, the Gramophone 
Shop" now serves many schools and individuals as an information and dis- 
tribution center. Gramophone has compiled a detailed listing of litera- 
ture and speech records from all sources and will send copies to English 
teachers at no charge. One of the best means of keeping abreast of latest 
activity on the whole recording front is to read Gramophone’s Record 


9 Address the Federal Radio Education Committee, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D.C. ‘‘Americans All—Immigrants All’? may be pur- 
chased in its entirety as a set of twenty-four recordings or in parts selected for particu- 
lar application. Ask for free descriptive leaflets. 

% Rockefeller Plaza, Radio City, New York City. 


118 E. Forty-eighth St., New York City. School purchases are accorded discounts. 
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Supplement, a monthly critical review available at a nominal charge on a 
subscription basis. 

Scheduled to come off the press this month, English Speech Recordings, 
a comprehensive, annotated register of recordings from all sources, pub- 
lished by Linguaphone Institute,” may be obtained by teachers without 
charge. The listing contains an introduction by Professor W. C. Greet. 

Catalogues or other descriptive material may be had from these sources 
producing recordings of interest to English teachers: Victor,’ Columbia," 
National Council of Teachers of English,'S Studidisc,’® Linguaphone,” 
Musicraft,'? Decca,’® Harvard Film Service,'? His Master’s Voice,?° 
Timely." 

A SELECTED LIST OF NOTEWORTHY DISKS 

In addition to the new wealth of materials to be found in the radio 
transcriptions already being distributed or prepared for early distribu- 
tion, we have an extensive list of excellent recordings from the several pro- 
duction sources serving our work in high-school English. Suggestive of 
the disks deserving our consideration are the following releases.” They 
are arranged in categories tending to accentuate the literature curriculum, 
but their significance for composition—written and oral—should not be 
overlooked. 

DRAMA 
I. SHAKESPEARE?3 
Twelfth Night, Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar. “Mercury Text” complete 
recordings. Orson Welles and his Mercury Theatre Group. Columbia.*4 

12 Rockefeller Center, New York City. 

13 R.C.A. Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N.J. 

4 Columbia Recording Corp., Bridgeport, Conn. 

1s 211 W. Sixty-eighth St., Chicago. 

69 Rockefeller Plaza, Radio City, New York City. 

17 10 W. Forty-seventh St., New York City. 

18 Address Gramophone, 18 E. Forty-eighth St., New York City. 

19 Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 20 Address Gramophone. 

21 128 W. Twenty-third St., New York City. 

22 For complete details consult the catalogues of the producing companies as listed 
in the preceding section under ‘‘Information Sources and Distribution Services.’’ Ad- 
dress all inquiries to the Gramophone Shop, which co-operates generously in supplying 
information to teachers. 

23 For a detailed discussion and listing of Shakespeare recordings see the article by 
Samuel Weingarten, ‘‘The Use of Phonograph Recordings in Teaching Shakespeare,”’ 
College English, October, 1939. 

24 Harper and Brothers, publishers of the text with which the recordings are articu- 
lated, also distribute the records. 
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Hamlet. Four excerpts. Maurice Evans. Columbia. 

King Richard II, Four scenes from the Broadway production so widely ac- 
claimed by the critics. Maurice Evans with Abraham Sofaer and company. 
Columbia. 

Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, The Tempest, King Henry IV, 
King Henry V, King Richard II, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and Othello. 
Readings of excerpts by John Gielgud. Linguaphone. 

Macbeth. Letter scene and murder scene. Sybil Thorndike and Lewis Casson. 
Gramophone; His Master’s Voice. 

Macbeth. Selections. Studidisc.*5 


2. OTHER PLAYS 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois, by Robert E. Sherwood. Scenes from the Pulitzer Prize 
Play of 1939. Raymond Massey. Victor. 

The Importance of Being Earnest, by Oscar Wilde. Scene. Edith Evans and 
John Gielgud. Victor. 

She Stoops To Conquer, by Oliver Goldsmith. Several excerpts. Studidisc. 

Tonight at 8:30, by Noel Coward. Scenes. Noel Coward, Gertrude Lawrence, 
and supporting company. Victor. 


POETRY 


Lindsay’s The Congo; Cofiin’s The Secret Heart, The Fog, and Lantern in the 
Snow; Frost’s Death of the Hired Man, Mending Wall, Birches, and eight other 
poems. Poet’s reading of own poems. ‘Contemporary Poets’ Series.” Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English.?° 

Canterbury Tales, by Chaucer. Excerpts with an explanation of Chaucerian pro- 
nunciation. Harry Morgan Ayres. “Historical Poets Series.’”??7 National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

The Voice of Poetry: An Anthology, Vol. I. Thirty poems from twenty-one 
British poets, including Shakespeare, Jonson, Wordsworth, Byron, Scott, 
Tennyson, Masefield, and Noyes. Supervised by the board of the Oxford 
Festival of Spoken Poetry. Readings by Edith Evans. Columbia. 


2s Studidisc offers a library of recorded excerpts from famous writings in English 
literature. Designed exclusively for classroom use, Studidisc materials follow the texts 
of the established schoolbooks and emphasize pertinency to the curriculum rather than 
the appeal of prominent recording artists. 

% George Hibbitt, chairman of the Council’s Committee on Poets’ Recordings, tells 
me that in time for the 1940 convention at Chicago he may be able to announce dis 
tribution of pressings of Lindsay’s ‘‘Chinese Nightingale” and ‘“‘General Booth Enters 
Heaven.”’ Within the next few months he plans to make a recording of MacLeish at 
Washington, D.C. 

27 A reading from Burns’s Scottish ballads will be added to this series some time 


this year. 
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Air Raid. MacLeish’s radio drama in poetry. C.B.S. Workshop. Columbia. 

Choral Verse. Twelve poems by Dryden, Tennyson, Sandburg, and others. 
Moira House (England) Verse-speaking Choir. Gramophone; His Master’s 
Voice. 

The Man with the Hoe, Lincoln—the Man of the People, and twelve other poems 
by Edwin Markham. Poet’s own reading. Timely. 

Evangeline, by Longfellow. Excerpts. Studidisc. 

Lancelot and Elaine and Gareth and Lynette, by Tennyson. Excerpts. Studidisc. 


PROSE 


I. FICTION 
A Christmas Carol, by Dickens. Bransby Williams. Columbia. 
The Good Companions, by Priestley. Two scenes. John Gielgud and Adele 
Dixon. Gramophone; His Master’s Voice. 
Tale of Two Cities, Silas Marner, Ivanhoe, Treasure Island. Excerpts. Studidisc. 


2. BIBLE 


The Book of Revelation, chapters 6 and 7. G.T. Copeland. Harvard Film Service. 
Sermon on the Mount. Lewis Casson. Gramophone; His Master’s Voice. 


3. SPEECHES 


Inaugural Address, March 4, 1933. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Columbia. 

Robert Burns: A Man amongst Men. J. Ramsay MacDonald, Columbia. 

Highlights from the Coronation Service, May, 1937. Columbia. 

Speech on the Death of King George V. Stanley Baldwin. Gramophone; His 
Master’s Voice. 

Farewell Speech. Duke of Windsor (recorded when King Edward VIII). Gramo- 
phone. 

Gettysburg Address. Spoken by Charles Laughton as in Ruggles of Red Gap. 
Columbia. 


SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 


Pronunciphone—Good Taste in Speech. Standard American pronunciation of 
about two thousand troublesome words. Linguaphone. 

American Speech Series. A study of local speech in twenty-two different com- 
munities of the United States. Recorded under the supervision of W. C. 
Greet and H. M. Ayres. Linguaphone. 

Talks on English Speech. Short course in pronunciation. A. Lloyd James Lingua- 
phone. 

Everyday Sentences in Spoken English. Illustrates importance of inflection. H. E. 

Palmer and F. G. Blandford. Linguaphone. 
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PLAY PRODUCTION 


Sound Effects Records. Includes almost every conceivable sound effect needed 
for play production in studio or on regular stage. Storm at sea, fire engines, 
baby crying, horses galloping, lions roaring, etc., are among the subjects of 
individual records. Columbia. 

Sound Effects Library. Forty-four recordings covering a great variety of sounds 
of possible use in play production. Victor. 


CORRELATED MUSIC?8 


I. REGIONAL AND HISTORICAL 

Songs of the North (1861-65), Songs of the South (1861-65), Songs of Old Cali- 
fornia, Songs of Old New York (1650-1906). Vocal and instrumental. Decca. 

Anthology of Revolutionary, Civil War, and Other American Songs. Madrigal 
singers and piano. Columbia. 

Stephen Foster. Ten Songs. Richard Crooks and male quartet with piano and 
banjo. Victor. 

American Indian Songs. Indian chief with tom-tom accompaniment. Decca. 


2. FOLK 


Favorite Negro Spirituals. Hampton Institute Quartet. Musicraft. 

Early American Ballads. John Jacob Niles, mountaineer tenor. Victor. 

The American Songbag. Recital by Carl Sandburg, singing to his own guitar ac- 
companiment. Musicraft. 

American Folk Songs. Religious and worldly. The Old Harp Singers. Musicraft. 


3. OPERETTA 
Tolanthe, The Mikado, Patience, H.M.S. Pinafore, Pirates of Penzance, and other 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas recorded in complete form by the famous 
D’Oyly Carte Company of London. Victor. 


28 Consult the Victor catalogue under ‘‘Literature Study” and “‘Shakespeare”’ for 
a list of recordings containing musical settings of text and incidental music written for 
the literary classics. See Arthur Minton’s article, “Words and Music,” English Journal, 
March, 19309, for a discussion of music as a means of enriching pupils’ experiences in 
literature. In addition to naming selections specifically related to works of literature, 
Mr. Minton suggests pieces having more abstract affinities, e.g., mood, picture, and 
composition technique. The Gramophone Shop has an interesting pamphlet, Mood 
Music, a listing by Compton MacKenzie of His Master’s Voice recordings. A Corre- 
lated Curriculum (Mono. 5 [N.C.T.E. 1936]) comprehensively lists musical selections 
for English on pp. 26-36, 156-77. The Victor and Columbia catalogues contain many 
of the suggested titles. 
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THE SOUND OF A VOICE THAT IS STILL 


It was William Hazlitt who wrote on people one would like to have 
met. I have sometimes thought instead of the voices one would like to 
have heard. Some are the voices of poets, who of all men seem to be 
entitled to a good endowment in this respect. Sometimes nature gives 
them voices as beautiful as their utterance; sometimes, it appears, she 
does not. 

The Folger Library will supply you with a neat packet of Shakespeare 
portraits, disconcertingly disparate; and none of them will keep you from 
wishing for just one photograph of a man who looks as if he wrote the 
poetry signed with his name. And the story that his voice was so fine 
that he played the sonorous ghost in Hamlet will not keep you from wish- 
ing that Thomas Edison had been born in the time of Elizabeth, so that 
you might have an actual record of it and be able to judge for yourself. 

The voice of John Milton, they say, was “‘delicate and tuneable,” 
but his singing voice was meant. He was pleasant in conversation, but 
pronounced the letter r very hard, in a way that was thought to show 
his satiric turn of mind. When he spoke to his daughters, who were dis- 
liked and disliking, he doubtless sounded sarcastic in view of those r’s 
and the Calvinistic view he took of women. It is a harsh voice one hears 
dictating to them the lines of Paradise Lost. 

Nevertheless, one could do with a record, just to make sure. If I could 
choose, I would hear it in the earlier days, when he still looked like the 
“Lady of Christ’s,” and before controversy—domestic and political— 
blindness, and falling on evil days had distilled out its acid and hardened 
its r’s. 

The voice of John Keats is said to have been rich and low. It could be 
eager and animated. When he spoke of meanness or wrong it could be 
fierily indignant. I would give much to hear it saying some of those lines 
about autumn, season of mists and mellow fruitfulness; of autumn sitting 
careless on a granary floor, her hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind. 

As for Shelley, it is easier now than in his own day to overlook his 
tangled love affairs and his atheistical pamphlets, but who can forget 
and forgive that high, shrill voice he is credited with? Thomas Love 
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Peacock testifies soberly that when Shelley spoke calmly, his voice under 
perfect command, it was low and soft and good both in tune and in 
tone. But one may doubt whether Shelley often found occasion to speak 
calmly. How would it sound, his voice, if one could hear him speaking 
of that wild west wind, breath of autumn’s being? Would it be in those 
“sharp fourths, the most unpleasing sequence of sound that can fall on 
the human ear,” of which he was capable? Or would it be in that clear, 
expressive voice in which Peacock had heard him, in his lucid intervals, 
read Shakespeare? We shall never be able to decide for ourselves, and 
the testimony of others does not suffice. A voice is as unique as a leaf or 
a fingerprint, but the same adjectives are used to name a thousand 
voices. 

Less is said about the voices of contemporary poets. Poets, they say, 
no longer look like poets, and perhaps they are no longer expected to 
sound like poets. It is some time since mystery was considered properly 
to belong to them and to poetry. Nowadays mystery is a prerogative of 
politics and the social order of the future, which poets are meant to 
serve, and so perhaps they are expected to look and sound like practical 
men. 

But there are those who will not have it that way, and there are poets 
still to look and speak the part and carry their mystery about with them. 
It was only a little while ago that Yeats was still with us, who was body 
and spirit and voice the image of the ancient conception of the poet. I 
trust his voice has been recorded; and the voice, too, of that other Irish- 
man, “AE,” who could be sonorous and eloquent whether he spoke of 
Deirdre of the Sorrows or of brotherly love in co-operatives. 

And there is with us still Robert Frost, of whose voice one could almost 
say that it is the man himself. There is no photograph of him that 
conveys the fulness of personality and along with it that touch of re- 
moteness and mystery of the poet which one senses in his presence. No 
picture quite succeeds in showing the man who has looked up often, if 
by chance, at the constellations; who has been acquainted with the night; 
who is one of the lovely who shall be choosers; and who has chosen not 
to go in harness to bring in someone else’s social millennium. 

No disk can record the full music of his voice. It is a voice that can 
be wise, ironic, witty. Its wine can be spiced with malice and mockery. 
It is the voice of a man versed in country things, who knows much about 
inner weather and the sigh we sigh from too much dwelling on what has 
been. It is tuned to the sounds made by phoebes and spring thaws, the 
brooks and leaves of New England. When I read that it has been heard 
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in the halls of New York I find it hard to believe that its owner has 
allowed himself to be whisked through those foreign canyons of masonry 
and steel, which echo the roar and scream of urban life, to stand at last 
on a platform and speak to a thousand ears or more versed only in city 
sounds. 

Writing in Le Temps not long ago, Edmond Jaloux spoke of encounter- 
ing Yeats during the war of 1914-18 in a “bureau trés strictement ad- 
ministratif,’’ where, nevertheless, he brought with him “la poésie et 
le mythologie irlandaises et l’océan, et les nuées du ciel, et Cuchulain 
qui se battit contra la mer.” 

I have seen Robert Frost, too, in predicaments which made poetry 
seem a little beside the point—at the counter of a little butcher-shop, 
buying provisions for his family; clinging to the running-board of a car 
as we fetched him home from the little post office of South Shaftesbury— 
but he had with him even then that look and voice of the poet which come 
from somewhere in the mysterious world of man’s spirit. 

His is one of the voices I would not have missed hearing. Now that 
Edison has lived, those of the future can hear it too, however fragmentar- 
ily. But Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, and Keats—we shall never know 
exactly how their voices sounded unless those amateur and somewhat 
mystical physicists are right who hold that all sounds ever made still 
move somewhere in the world’s envelope of air and sometime will be 


retrieved. 
DorotTHY TYLER 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
THROUGH PERSONAL CONFERENCES 


Many articles have recently appeared in the English Journal on meth- 
ods of broadening the recreational reading background and stimulating 
the development of self-expression on the part of high-school students 
through various class activities. This writer has found that individual 
conferences with each student form an unequaled basis for releasing the 
spring that causes many adolescents to conceal their inner thoughts. 
Even those students who are never at a loss for a general subject upon 
which to construct a readable rehash find that in their own experience 
they have a rich well of material interesting to others as well as to them- 
selves. There is, of course, the tremendous problem of finding time for 
these conferences, but the reward they yield is well worth the incon- 
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venience they sometimes cause. Suggestions brought out in class and 
often apathetically received there bring forth abundant response when 
repeated to the student in conference. 

One boy who wrote structurally flawless papers said he could not 
write on any personal experience that had really happened. He might 
try to imagine one but he doubted his ability to put it into words. Upon 
the suggestion that he come in for a conference sometime, he remained 
after class on the selfsame day to ask if he might come in that noon. 
Although the actual time spent in discussing his experiences was very 
little, and the points brought out were those emphasized in class, the 
papers he wrote from that time on were alive with his own personality. 
This example is used here because this lad is one who does excellent 
work in whatever he undertakes and is the kind who is likely to be 
neglected, for it would seldom be necessary to interview him personally. 
But his immediate interest in any interest shown in him is characteristic 
of the students in the writer’s experience. 

During class various approaches directed toward freedom of expres- 
sion are used from time to time. At the beginning of the semester a list 
of over one hundred topics is distributed to all members of the class to 
be kept in their notebooks. The usual subjects that appear in such lists 
are suggested: world-affairs, nature, science, people—their victories, their 
trials, and their joys—animals, hobbies, and public commodities. The 
class need not write on any of these subjects but they are free to do so 
should they desire. 

The following presentation by the teacher repeated and enlarged upon 
in conference brings the results that usually accompany the personal 
interview. 

You are here to learn to write your thoughts in clear language that others 
can understand. Anything vou think may be expressed if you have the neces- 
sary vocabulary. You need, of course, to exercise discretion and judgment on 
what thoughts you permit yourself, but there is no subject about which you 
think that others have not thought before you. In books and periodicals you 
can find something on the subject of your thought. Look for it and you will 
find the material, maybe not just what you want, but there will be something 
in which you can learn the words you need. Your rearrangement of the pattern, 
however slight and inadequate it may be in your opinion, is your opportunity 
for growth in the subject. Your thinking on the matter enough to express your- 
self that others may understand advances you along the road to your better 
thinking and better expression. 

This is the importance of using every opportunity to express yourself intelli- 
gently. You compare your work with your own past results, not with anyone 
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else’s. You need only to do better than you have ever done before. All learning 
is an upward climb, with intermittent travel along a plateau. Naturally, you 
become discouraged when one oasis after the other proves to be an illusion. 
But you must keep on to the next climb. It’s there. No one lives up to his 
highest possibility; you must go on to your next plateau, paying little attention 
to the climbing of your classmates. Everyone has this experience, and the 
younger you are when you learn it the less energy you waste on the periods of 
your seeming lack of progress. 

Boys and girls who are timid about writing what they think, as well as 
those who have already formed the habit of self-expression, pour forth in 
profusion ideas and experiences one would not have suspected. One cham- 
pion trackman dared to produce an inspiration from hearing ‘‘What Is 
This Thing Called Love?” blared over the radio. He is an extremely shy- 
appearing boy whose friends did not guess that he was the author of that 
paper. Each boy and girl is unrestricted in choice of subject except as his 
or her own discretion and judgment dictate. Several of the weekly papers 
are selected for reading to the group for criticism. The procedure is en- 
tirely impersonal since the name of the writer is withheld. 

Boys and girls indiscriminately respond to an invitation to a con- 
ference. Even when the teacher extends a general welcome to the group 
to come at their convenience, they maintain a respectful noncommittal 
attitude, the kind that exists on the part of most of the class when they 
are asked to write about something they themselves have experienced in 
thought or action. But when an individual is personally asked if he would 
like to come in for a conference sometime, his face lights up with pleasure 
and he immediately makes an appointment. The writer finds the individ- 
ual conference invaluable. 

ESTHER M. WEINSTOCK 
BuRBANK SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 





LET’S WRITE A BOOK OURSELVES! 

One of the most enthusiastic responses I have ever received when 
teaching composition resulted from the suggestion that the junior high 
English class, Grade VIII, write books individually. 

Each person could decide for himself the kind he preferred to write. 
We listed and discussed many types: adventure, sport, mystery, girls’ 
books, boys’ books, children’s books, fairy tales, animal stories, and 
biography. I suggested the unrelated-incident type, for I am more in- 
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terested in stressing mechanics involved than in any other phase of writ- 
ing, at this point. The field of mechanics covered in this sort of venture is 
all inclusive. Capital letters, periods, apostrophes, possessives, and quota- 
tion marks acquire an importance hitherto unfelt, while to decide upon 
and to use different ways of saying “‘he said”’ as well as to show the kind 
of person “‘he”’ is by the way “‘he”’ says it calls into use all one need ever 
know about mere adjectives and adverbs. 

I feel that it is more desirable here to stress, incidentally, vocabulary, 
interesting turn of sentence, and correct punctuation, as well as a feeling 
for general vitality of tone, than to work on plot awareness. That tech- 
nique may be developed later in high school. 

The plan centers around characters: a boy, a girl, a gang, twins, and 
an animal like Bambi. Incidents related to the characters compose the 
substance of the book, naturally. 

Ideas to compose incident are offered by the class and range from “‘The 
Time My Little Brother Set Fire to the House When I Was Taking Care 
of Him” through “I Win the Sail Boat Race” and ‘‘My First Real 
Christmas.”’ 

The number of chapters is set, tentatively, at twenty; the length of 
chapter and of book is optional, being governed solely by circumstances. 

The book, with dedication, preface, introduction, and any possible 
further author’s remarks, is to represent a year’s endeavor. 

Bookbinding and illustrating offer dissimilar but allied appeals. An old 
wallpaper catalogue represents a wealth of choices for binding materials. 

No, not everyone in the class enjoys the work wholeheartedly. I am 
not interested in the impossible. But so nearly does everyone respond, in 
my experience, that I heartily and enthusiastically indorse the device. 

Warnings: The writers open the floodgates of narrative and the teacher 
is threatened with two possible fates: inundation and blindness! 

Mary C. DUNNE 
WASHINGTON HicH SCHOOL 
Two RIVERS, WISCONSIN 





WHERE IS FANCY BRED? 

Young readers are not often slaves to the dictates of professional 
guides, largely because they still do not know what tradition or fashion 
demands in return for culture tags. Also they still possess childhood faith 
in honest opinion, provided they have escaped certain intolerant teachers 
to be found in most schools, and generally speaking, have not learned 
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thoroughly that resistance to popular choice is likely to produce pain. 
To book appraisals of teachers and librarians their comparative indi- 
viduality, no doubt at times, has succumbed; but ever and again inde- 
pendence asserts itself among them. From adolescent groups, therefore, 
often emerge judgments more trustworthy than those formulated by their 
elders. These evaluations, to be sure, are generally labeled immature, be- 
cause they do not coincide with cherished Reuben Post Halleck reflexes. 

Eighty-nine brighter Central High School eleventh-graders, following 
the study of Bacon’s essay, ‘“‘Of Books,” in the spring of 1938, were asked 
to prepare lists of works which in their estimation fall into the seven- 
teenth-century author categories. The sole requirement was that each pu- 
pil satisfy only himself by his placement of reading matter with which he 
was familiar. No grade was to be awarded for the assignment. 

Accordingly, the two classes presented 147 titles arranged in columns 
headed by the verbs “taste,” “swallow,” and “digest.”” Nominations were 
limited, of necessity, by shortness of pupil reading careers and by the rela- 
tive availability of books. A compilation of all the lists emphasizes one 
remarkable fact seldom proclaimed by adults, but implied in I. A. 
Richard’s Practical Criticism; there is no such thing as an objectively good 
book. 

Certain frank, unconvinced young readers consigned Shakespeare in 
toto to the lightest classification, along with The Mill on the Floss, Emma, 
The Heart Specialist, and The Rover Boys. Others, too, advocated inten- 
sive study of A Lantern in Her Hand and like attention to Christopher 
Morley’s essays and “A Perfect Tribute.” 

More important than these and scores of other similar decisions is the 
fact that eighteen items appeared on all three possible lists. Every degree 
of value thus was assigned the following: Merchant of Venice, Julius 
Caesar, Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, Pilgrim’s Progress, David Copperfield, 
Silas Marner, Les Misérables, Marie Antoinette, Little Women, The Circular 
Staircase, The Good Earth, North to the Orient, Green Light, Drums along 
the Mohawk, Anthony Adverse, Gone with the Wind, and How To Win 
Friends and Influence People. 

Lack of agreement, as reflected in the foregoing adolescent bibliog- 
raphy, shows plainly that a large number of young readers reacted with- 
out attempting to impress. The books they have preferred are likely the 
proper choices for themselves. Lincoln Steffens’ Autobiography is, for in- 
stance, well worth one student’s time but far less useful than Aesop’s 
Fables to another—and both were rated high; Ariel, the Life of Shelley 
deserves the disdain of some high-school pupils as much as Burning Day- 
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light, Claire Ambler, and Elizabeth, the Queen, all of which landed in the 
bottom classification. 

Granted that this experiment can marshal neither books nor persons 
into staggering totals; yet does it not make another peephole into the 
truth? 

One truth seems evident: recommending books has done little more 
than consume time. Guidance is one half well-intended meddling and the 
other half simply unconsidered peril—generally peril for the books. 

Having no book undeniably good, finally, is highly advantageous to the 
student. When every work must face a private test with each reader and 
nothing is sacredly free from criticism, personal standards, if there are 
even such standards, have an opportunity to show themselves. 

Highly advantageous to a nation, too, is fair-minded skepticism, which 
should develop in young citizens, if they are taught to rely less on faith 


than on proof for their conclusions. 
RALPH H. LANE 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





RADIO CLUB ACTIVITIES 


Radio offers a glamorous pattern for youthful creative expression. This 
is my conclusion after two years of experience with a radio club of forty 
high-school students. 

In the truly American way, our beginnings were humble. We had nei- 
ther equipment nor experience. We did have enthusiasm, a willingness to 
learn, and an eagerness to do things in and for our school and com- 
munity. 

Fortunately for us, the local radio station was doing a series of dramatic 
broadcasts to which the public was invited. Our first activity, even before 
our constitution was cold, was attending one of these broadcasts, which 
taught us a great deal. We learned that a galloping horse of the airways is 
only two rubber plungers in the studio. We observed how the cast held 
their script for quiet and effective reading. We noted how emotionally 
charged the voices must be to carry the whole burden of story and char- 
acter revelation. 

‘“‘The play’s the thing,”’ we said as we left, feeling that we had dis- 
covered in radio dramatics a major club activity. We were right in this 
feeling, but the solution was not so simple. Printed radio plays were— 
are—scarce. We found one book of radio script in the library; we hunted 
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through old copies of Scholastic for the excellent adaptations by Gladys 
Schmitt; we sent to the Department of the Interior at Washington, D.C., 
for the catalogue of the Radio Script Exchange, a most helpful library of 
educational script. From these three sources we produced a play a month 
during our first year. 

During our second year, however, it became increasingly difficult to 
find just what we wanted. “Let’s adapt our own,” someone finally ex- 
claimed, and we were off on a creative writing project which has supplied 
us with script ever since. We began with one-act plays but soon included 
short stories, which require greater skill, although the process is essentially 
the same. First, we must find a play or story suitable to our needs. That 
often meant a long search, for we must have a story that could be satis- 
factorily told through conversation alone. Then we must look for one 
with character roles adapted to the range of young voices. Once the story 
or play was decided upon, students worked in groups or relays or occa- 
sionally individually. Adapting material for radio dramatics means writ- 
ing graphic, terse continuity for the announcer, additional dialogue to 
replace deleted action and explanation, direction for reading the lines and 
for producing the sound effects—a stiff assignment but a challenging one 
when there is a waiting cast of fellow-club members. 

Although preparing radio script was wholly new work, most of us had 
had some experience in dramatic production on which to build. We found, 
however, that radio play production is somewhat different from stage 
production. It is both easier and more difficult. It is easier not to have to 
consider appearance in casting a play, but it is harder to find the voices 
that are just right to be the sole medium of dramatic expression in the 
play. Furthermore, we were warned by a helpful critic to seek sharp voice 
contrast within the cast so that each player would be clearly distinguished 
by the audience. It is easier not to have to learn the lines; it is harder to 
avoid ‘‘read-yness”’ with the script before one’s eyes. We learned to 
underline emphatic words, to pencil words into groups for smoother 
reading. We learned to watch our cues sharply—especially for interrup- 
tions marked by a dash, to time our sound effects to precede the comment 
within the script itself. We learned that Edgar Bergen’s voice is not the 
only one with two ranges; that young parts need an upper range, while 
maturity, in terms of voice, means lower tones. We learned that facial 
expression colors the voice; that our listeners could tell when we were 
smiling. In fact, we learned many tricks of radio technique. 

Of course actual radio production would mean time on the air at a 
broadcasting studio. This is the goal and the reward of every amateur 
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radio dramatic group. Second best is a public address system in the 
school. This permits students to broadcast from one room to another or 
from behind drawn curtains on the stage to the auditorium. Even the 
absence of this equipment, however, need not give pause to an en- 
thusiastic group. For two years members of the Radio Club gave mock 
broadcasts “‘in the open” or behind screens. The illusion is marred some- 
what by the presence of the actors and the sound effect equipment, but 
our audiences seemed to enjoy being behind scenes. Although individuals 
from the club have had opportunities to do parts on dramatic productions 
at the local studio, time on the air for a whole cast is still our goal. 
Through the sympathetic interest of school officials, a small public ad- 
dress system was installed for club use at the last meeting, and the club 
enters its third year with the great advantage of this equipment. 

Although radio productions require fewer rehearsals than stage plays, 
it is a grave mistake to expect amateurs to get good results in a hurry. 
Therefore, a play a month was our production average. For the second of 
our two meetings each month, we generally invited a speaker. Our first 
guest was the radio dramatics coach whom we met on our visit to the 
broadcasting studio. He demonstrated voice tricks, such as “laughing to 
order” and gasping for breath. The director of a local players’ club came 
twice to talk about good speaking and to show us the “how’s and why’s”’ 
of breath control. Both of these men had been on the stage and were, 
therefore, able to advance the cause of good diction more forcefully than 
any textbook. The program manager and an announcer from the local 
station gave the club glimpses behind scenes in a radio studio. A local 
radio artist came to speak of her experiences in early days of radio; an- 
other, to listen to one of our productions and make comment. Every 
speaker brought a message but, more than that, was himself or herself a 
personal message on behalf of clear, distinct speaking. 

From the first, we decided to reach out as far as possible to gain 
experience and to serve the school and community. Frequent opportuni- 
ties offered. Several plays, given originally for our own club program, 
were repeated at evening meetings of the English Club. Because we felt 
that they might like to use radio dramatics in the English classroom, we 
invited representatives of younger classes to a demonstration broadcast 
of an adapted play. We prepared a skit for the faculty-varsity basketball 
game. A safety play was produced at a parent-teachers association meet- 
ing. We entertained a radio club from another high school at a most 
enjoyable joint meeting. 

Ten club members spoke from our local station. Six were invited to 
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take part in a radio speaking contest. This series of four-minute talks 
entitled ““Youth Speaks” gave participants a chance to express their own 
ideas on a subject of their own choice. No English assignment was ever so 
carefully pondered and polished as those six very creditable speeches. 
Four other members interviewed prominent business and professional 
men in a series of vocational guidance talks. 

It would be impossible to close without mentioning some very inter- 
esting by-products which grew out of our method of organization. From 
the first meeting we were democratically organized with a functioning 
constitution, active officers, and working committees. It was this system 
of shared responsibilities which, I believe, more than anything else, has 
accounted for the remarkable and lasting enthusiasm and loyalty of our 
members. Six standing committees, as our activities expanded, gave every 
member a definite responsibility each term. Executive, social, program, 
casting, play-writing, sound effects, each committee had its part in the 
work of the club. Presiding at business meetings, introducing speakers, 
writing press notices, even directing plays—these were some of the routine 
activities in which students became increasingly proficient and inde- 
pendent. 

If you were to ask students about our club, they would not answer you 
in terms of motivated education or the pedagogical theory of learning by 
doing. Their faces would light up and they would reply with the terseness 
of truth and the subjectivity of youth: “‘Radio Club? Of course I belong! 
We do things! We have fun!”’ And that, after all, is a good report. 


ELLEN HANFORD 
Utica, NEw YORK 





CINQUAINS IN ENGLISH XI 

At the conclusion of what had proved to be a particularly satisfactory 
study of modern American poetry, I wished to see what the class could do 
with writing some original verses. I chose Adelaide Crapsey’s cinquain 
as the medium for my experiment, with wholly satisfying results. 

Boys and girls in their early teens have, as we all know, beautiful brief 
thoughts: they can be stirred, only half understanding, by loveliness and 
feeling. Their awareness can easily be stimulated. It seems to me that 
the brief, single thought, five-line expression of the cinquain is ideal for 
capturing those fleeting glimpses of beauty. 

I introduced the idea to two academic divisions by telling them a little 
about Adelaide Crapsey and reading aloud all her cinquains which I felt 
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came within their understanding. Then I put the skeleton form on the 
board and gave them cinquains to fit silently to this basic pattern: 


/ / 
/ / / 
/ / / / 


Then I left them quite free to write their own thoughts in this new form, 
only cautioning them to draw from their own experiences, one thought at 
a time. 

Boys wrote even better cinquains than the girls did. Out of forty-seven 
students, only one failed to hand in at least three quite creditable at- 
tempts; while those who especially enjoyed this means of expressing them- 
selves wrote pages of them. They wrote chiefly of nature, of course. A few 
showed a very mature viewpoint and many were very modern. Here are 
a few of the many good ones I received. 


FELLING THE TREE 





It shook 
Its sturdy limbs. .... 
Then groaning ....sighing.... fell 
And in its place there just remained 
The sky. 
GORDON HAYWARD 
SORROW 
Sorrow 


Must come and go 
Leaving us worn and bruised; 
But is there anything that time 
Can’t heal? 
BARBARA WATSON 


KID BROTHER 


Although 

At times he gets 

In my hair and I’d like 

To slap him... .I wouldn’t swap him for 
A million. 


—WILLIAM GOoDWIN 
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FIRST AIRPLANE RIDE 


Breathless 
With an empty 
Space where my heart was once 
I watched the earth diminish into 
The haze. 
-WILLIAM GOODWIN 


PARTED 
And though 
You are so far 
Away from my fond vision 
My thoughts can hold you always close, 
My friend. 
















—MARJORIE CATE 






MURIEL S. KENDRICK 


LACONIA H1GH SCHOOL 


HAMPSHIRE 

















CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM’ 


Can an adverb modify a preposition or a conjunction? If not, how would 
the following sentences be explained? 
1. He was lying nearly under the porch. 


2. Just as he entered the house, he met his father. 
M. M.S. 


In 1, nearly does not modify under, but the whole phrase under the 
porch. This is an adverbial phrase, so the adverb modifies ‘‘another ad- 
verb.” 

In 2, just modifies the adverbial clause as he entered the house, not the 
conjunction as. 


“All through one’s life there seem to be opportunities to do good.” If 
“there” is an expletive, what 1s the subject of “‘seem’’? If “‘opportunities”’ 
is the subject, what is the explanation of the infinitive “to be’’? 

M. M.S. 


There is an expletive or anticipatory subject; the “‘real subject” is 
opportunities. To be is the object or complement or adjunct of seem: “.... 
opportunities to do good seem to be.’”’ Perhaps the construction would 
be more easily seen if eaist was substituted for be: “.... there seem to 
exist opportunities to do good”’ (“‘.... opportunities to do good seem 


to exist”’). 


How can an expression with two genitives, as in “These hobbies of Frank’s 


at least kept him out of mischief,” be defended? 
A. T. F. 


The double genitive is a stock English idiom of old and general use 
and does not need to be defended. Probably a desire for emphasis and 
questions of word order brought it into use, or at least continue it. The 
idiom has a slightly informal note (“‘Now this stammering of Harry’s— 
what can you tell me about it?” or “‘a play of Shakespeare’s”’ as contrasted 


* Questions for this department should be sent to Current English Forum, in 
care of English Journal or College English, 211 W. Sixty-eighth St., Chicago III. 
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5 


un 


with “‘a play of Shakespeare’’). Occasionally it carries a different or more 
exact meaning than the simple genitive would: “some idea of Professor 
Bailey” would ordinarily mean a description of the professor; ‘‘some idea 
of Professor Bailey’s” would mean an idea he had originated. 

It is a useful idom and we should not like to be kept from expressions 
like these: ‘‘a friend of mine’’; “‘a friend of my father’s”; “If he said 
that, he’s no friend of Peggy’s”’; “‘this country of ours”; “that imp of 
yours.” 

For a discussion of the idiom (which perhaps stresses too much its 
tone) see George O. Curme, Syntax, pages 75-77. 


What is the practice in regard to the use of a capital letter after a colon? 


A.I.S. 


When the colon stands between two clauses that are roughly of equiva- 
lent value (the second an elaboration of the first or a restatement of it, 
for example) a small letter is usual: 

And in 1932 a new game, pinball, was introduced which could be played 
simply for fun, at a nickel a turn, as well as with gambling intent, and it swept 
the country: pinball boards were to be found in unmolested operation in drug- 
stores, tobacco stores, hotel corridors, cafés, and all sorts of other places.— 
Harper’s Magazine, December, 1939, p. 44. 


When the first element of the sentence is introductory to the second 
and the second is an independent clause in form, a capital is usual: 

And so I dared to ask my newly made friend: Why cannot Jews and Chris- 
tians unite and settle once and for all thié so-called Jewish problem, which 
after all is equally a Christian problem?—Aflantic Monthly, February, 1938, 
Pp. 233. 

The whole problem of teaching Freshman English lifts itself into a universal 
problem of college education—a problem upon which people have been writing 
almost since colleges began: What are colleges for?—College English, Novem- 
ber, 1939, Pp. 139. 


Probably in copy that has not been subjected to editing in accordance 
with stylebooks, capitals would be more frequently found after colons 
than in published work. 

P. G. PERRIN 





































NEWS AND NOTES 


A SUCCESSFUL REGIONAL CONFERENCE 

The First Western Section Meeting of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, which is the fourth regional conference of the National 
Council, was held at the Roosevelt Hotel, Hollywood, California, Decem- 
ber 27-29, 1939. The conference theme was “English in General Educa- 
tion.”’ The principal speakers were Dora V. Smith, “What Is General 
Education?”’; Lou LaBrant, ‘“‘What Is the Place of English in General 
Education?”; Paul Witty, “Reading as a Whole School Problem”’; and 
John De Boer, ‘‘National Planning for a Unified Program.”’ 

In addition to the two general programs Wednesday evening and 
Thursday evening, respectively, there were ten sectional programs Thurs- 
day and a luncheon; on Friday, seven sectional programs and a banquet. 
The guest speakers at the luncheon included John Burton, president of the 
Writers’ Round Table, Los Angeles; Jesse Lasky, motion-picture pro- 
ducer, Los Angeles; Graham Baker of the RKO Studios, Hollywood; 
Freddie Bartholomew, motion-picture actor; Irving Reis, motion-picture 
writer and producer. At the banquet the guest speakers included John 
Steven McGroarty, poet; John Burton; Louis Bromfield, novelist; Lloyd 
Douglas, novelist; and Sheridan Gibney, president, Screen Writers 
Guild, Hollywood. 

Officers and committee chairmen of the National Council present were 
Nellie Appy, chairman of the Committee on Individual Differences; Dr. 
E. A. Cross, president, National Council; John De Boer, Committee on 
the Place of English in American Education; Ward H. Green, chairman 
of the Committee on Regional Conferences; and Dora V. Smith, past 
president of the National Council. Members of the Committee on Region- 
al Conferences present included Holland D. Roberts, Stanford University; 
Miss Jeannette Maltby, Spokane, Washington; and Miss Myrtle Gustaf- 
son, Oakland, California. 

The tours provided through the National Broadcasting Studios in 
Hollywood on Thursday afternoon and the extensive excursions and 
numerous teas provided on Friday afternoon were a delightful and ap- 
preciated phase of the conference program. 

Altogether this fourth regional conference is the best conference thus 
far held. Three hundred and fifty registrations indicate a record attend- 
ance for regional conferences. Warp GREEN 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


American democracy and American letters have, until the last twenty- 
five years or so, assumed that imperfect man can struggle consciously 
toward justice and rationality. If there was a corrigible provincial op- 
timism in this view, may there not today be an excess of cynicism? Yes, 
Howard Mumford Jones declares in the November Adantic, the time is 
ripe for some inspiriting word; our artists owe us a firmer expression of 
their belief in democracy than has been implicit in most of their recent 
works. 

The trouble with our contemporary literature is that it accepted care- 
lessly certain powerful European influences without adjusting them to the 
American belief that democracy invigorates literature and that a noble 
literature reinvigorates the moral nature of man. The implications of 
these countervailing Furopean influences may be noted as follows: of 
naturalism, that men are the helpless products of hereditary and environ- 
mental forces; of Freudianism, that the irrational is the most powerful 
urge in life; of the Marxian theory of literature, that the class to which 
one belongs more or less helplessly conditions all that he does and thinks; 
of intellectualist criticism, that true literature is the property of the 
intelligentsia, who may properly ignore the vulgar herd. 

Noting that these influences brought considerable gains to our litera- 
ture, Mr. Jones yet feels that we have gone too far. Though our writers 
seem to be democratic by temperament, they are antidemocratic in meth- 
od. Not wishing the surrender of honest convictions, nor a literature of 
propaganda, nor milk-and-water optimism, nor didactic writing, he would 
have our literature insist that the human struggle has its nobler side and 
so reflect the ideals of society rather than merely mirror its defects. 


“‘Swift’s melancholia is the melancholia of Hamlet, and at its root is 
very much the same—a dichotomy of personality expressing itself in an 
abnormal sensitivity to the disparity between the world as it should be 
and the world as one sees it.”” Thus W. B. C. Watkins in the autumn 
issue of the Southern Quarterly, under the title, “Absent Thee from 
Felicity.” 

Though Swift wrote in prose, he handled words and images like a poet. 
The nearest equivalent in the Augustan age to expression of the most 
profound sense of tragedy felt in Elizabethan drama is not in the drama- 
tists at all but primarily in Swift and, at times, in Pope. It is Swift’s 
essentially poetic treatment of his material which explains largely the 
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depth and power of his best satire and which carries him into tragedy 
when he attempts to convey a profound and tragic disillusionment with 
himself and with all life—Hamlet’s melancholia. 

Sex, in the play a symbol of man’s decay and corruption, is likewise for 
Swift a symbol of man’s bestiality. The fastidious nature shrinks from it 
and is morbidly attracted, is intensely conscious of both the bestial and 
the spiritual. The result is for Swift, as for Hamlet, “bitter self-reproach, 
self-satire, agony of soul, with consequent lashing out in self-defense at 
all about him.... turning on them and on himself the tragic light of 
truth, which no man can bear because its intensity shrivels him to noth- 
ingness or worse.” 

Though Swift probably did not originally plan the Fourth Voyage to end 
in identifying the Yahoos with mankind, the identification, whether 
against or with his will, has the power of tragic conviction. The repeated 
imagery of excrement and filth is a poetic device used by others than 
Shakespeare and Donne. The final touch of humor, when Gulliver seeks 
sanctuary from the smell of human beings in the ammoniac stables, 
expresses perfectly the heartbreaking despair of a man who has had a 
vision of perfection from which he has awakened to sordid reality. The 
ideal makes the real unbearable. His satire passes over into tragedy. 


In the autumn number of Southern Review Arthur Mizener, after re- 
viewing half-a-dozen recent works of criticism, concludes that “‘there is 
no very obvious common denominator among these recent books of 
criticism, unless it be their apparently common desire to deal in a revolu- 
tionary fashion with the metaphysics which is the circumambient air for 
literary criticism.’’ These writers often desert consideration of the poems 
in hand for more general problems of metaphysics, ethics, and theology. 
Much of what they write is fascinating, but their holidays begin as ex- 
planations of poetry and end as jerry-built explanations of the universe. 

Among the books reviewed are John Crowe Ransom’s The World’s 
Body, G. R. Elliott’s Humanism and Imagination, Edd Winfield Parks’s 
Segments of Southern Thought, Christopher Caudwell’s [//usion and Real- 
ity, Herbert Read’s Poetry and Anarchism, and I. A. Richards’ Inter preta- 
tion in Teaching. 

Ransom’s book is honored for its acuteness of perception, richness of 
ideas, and wit; its purpose is to place poetry on an equal footing with 
science by showing that it is a kind of knowledge quite as important as 
science. Equal space is devoted to Caudwell. Mizener decides that Caud- 
well’s historical materialism is not a method of analysis but a dogma, and 
the description of the world in accord with this dogma is a myth. 
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The fiftieth anniversary of Browning’s death brings from Leonard 
Bacon ‘‘some timid remarks, mainly summaries of elder and better 
opinions,”’ set forth in the December 9g issue of the Saturday Review of 
Literature. During these fifty years three firms alone have sold two hun- 
dred thousand copies of his works. Browning societies seem to have van- 
ished—an organization of highbrows, says Bacon, who monopolized the 
true word and were clearly a combine operating in restraint of trade. 
“Their dark elucidations still lend point to Professor Lounsbery’s satis- 
factory remark: ‘Browning commentators are like fog-horns. They indi- 
cate that there is a fog but do nothing to dispel it.’ ” 

Admitting Browning’s predilection for the abstruse and the complex, 
his distressing tendency ‘‘to explain the unknown in terms of the unheard 
of,” Bacon nonetheless considers him the most powerful of the Victorians. 
More than any of his contemporaries, he had the Chaucerian interest and 
curiosity : he found an almost illicit thrill—and passed it on to his reader— 
in penetrating psychological mystery. Among the poets of the nineteenth 
century only Wordsworth and Byron also “undertook the gigantic and 
achieved it,” as in The Ring and the Book, which contains somewhere 
within it “everything any poet would give his soul to know he had done.”’ 


What sets William Faulkner above all his American contemporaries 
is—according to Conrad Aiken, in the November A ¢lantic—his continuous 
preoccupation with the novel as form. Faulkner is an easy target for 
critics because of blunders and bad habits and wilful bad writing: but his 
style as a whole is extraordinarily effective. ‘It is a persistent offering of 
obstacles, a calculated system of screens and obtrusions, of confusions and 
ambiguous interpolations and delays, with one express purpose; and that 
purpose is simply to keep the form—and the idea—fluid and unfinished, 
still in motion, as it were, and unknown, until the dropping into place of 
the very last syllable.” 

Noted among the most constant of Faulkner’s devices for the achieve- 
ment of complex form are the manipulation of viewpoint and the use of 
the flash-back. Fuguelike in Absalom, Absalom! and The Wild Palms, this 
alternation of viewpoint contributes also to the symphonic structure of 
The Sound and the Fury, perhaps the most beautifully wrought of all. 
‘“‘The joinery is flawless in its intricacy; it is a novelist’s novel—a whole 
textbook on the craft of fiction in itself, comparable in its way to What 
Maisie Knew or The Golden Bowl.”’ 

Noting also the headlong and tumultuous abundance of Faulkner’s 
invention, whether of character or of episode, Aiken quotes a passage 
from Henry James’s essay on Balzac as applicable, with scarcely a reserva- 
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tion, to Faulkner. All that is lacking is the greater range of understanding 
and tenderness, the greater freedom from special preoccupations—nor is 
it denied that for these, too, Faulkner has the gifts. 


Before Finland had been made by the newspapers into a world-reposi- 
tory of valor, democracy, military prowess, and financial responsibility, 
Eunice Tietjens had discovered another sort of virtue there. Writing in 
the November Poetry, she says that in Finland “‘the poet is looked up to 
if he is good, and ignored if he is bad, in exactly the same way that any 
other worker is looked up to or ignored.”’ Not knowing Finnish, Mrs. 
Tietjens merely hazards a guess that the Finnish poets write more directly 
to the national consciousness than ours do. At any rate, she hopes that 
America may learn the simple attitude toward poets and so help us to a 
greater normality. 

THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

“There is a new imperative abroad in the world of young people’s 
books,’’ declares Kenneth M. Gould in his article titled, “Young People’s 
Literature Grows Up,” in the Horn Book for November—December, 1939. 
Adults in the world of 1939 are confronted by serious social problems: 
production, consumption, distribution, politicoeconomic systems, biology 
and psychology of class and race distinctions, etc. Why should we assume 
that these same problems do not worry boys and girls of adolescent age? 
It is true that these problems seldom begin to emerge in the consciousness 
of average children before the twelfth or thirteenth year and do not be- 
come insistent before the fifteenth or eighteenth year, but these six years 
constitute a most important period in human development which has been 
neglected by creative writers. 

Although the vast majority of youngsters will not go to college, they 
will grow up, become economic units in society, mate and marry, vote, 
and seek recreation. And they read, not well perhaps, but with a capacity 
for assimilation rarely accredited them. 

It seems unfortunate, then, that the needs of this group have not been 
adequately recognized. What is lacking, and what must be created, “‘is an 
almost completely new genre of voluntarily readable, compellingly enter- 
taining, mind-stretching non-fiction with a social conscience, about the 
world we live in and the urgent perplexities into which these young people 
will be plunged.’”’ Some work in this direction has been done by Van Loon, 
Humberman, DeKruif, Singmaster, and Krapp. | 

The writer who would appeal to young people today must learn how to 
present serious questions in an easy, natural, but exciting way. By re- 
ferring to Thorndike’s Teacher’s List and Junior Dictionary; by heeding 
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the Gray-Leary index of reading difficulty; by translating abstruse con- 
cepts into concrete, everyday objects and analogies that are familiar to 
modern youth the author can avoid difficulties. 

Today, with Europe in a state of chronic war and America still trying 
to solve its economic problems, democracy is on the defensive. Critics 
claim that security and freedom are fundamentally incompatible and that 
men prefer security to abstract freedom. This may be proved true or un- 
true by the young Americans who are now growing to manhood and 
womanhood. The literature they read now in their formative years will 
help determine their social and political attitudes. 

Those who write for boys and girls have an inescapable obligation. If 
young people are to become emotionally mature, mentally alert, and 
socially progressive, we need simple, stimulating, satisfying, and inexpen- 
sive literature that brings home to them the living principles of democ- 
racy. 


In response to the widespread criticism that present-day schools are 
not training pupils to think, Dorothy Cathell suggests the works of mod- 
ern dramatists as a means of stimulating pupil interest in vitally im- 
portant problems. 

Miss Cathell’s article, ““Play Reading To Arouse Thought,” in the 
November, 1939, Clearing House contains a series of examples of plays 
that provoke thoughtful reactions. 

“To start pupils thinking in terms of human relations, plays of family 
life offer an easy and natural beginning’”’—Lewis Beach’s The Goose Hangs 
High, Sidney Howard’s The Silver Cord, and Barrie’s What Every Woman 
Knows. Divorce (Bill of Divorcement), frank discussions of life (Anna 
Christie and Design for Living), crime, the relationship between the 
criminal and society, court methods (Last Mile, Escape, Justice)—all are 
given consideration by the dramatists of today. 


““As boys and girls learn to look for truthful presentation of character 
and situation in drama, so do they gradually establish for themselves not 
only a set of literary values but of social standards as well.’’ Social dis- 
tinctions (Loyalties, The House of Connelly), war (What Price Glory? 
Idiot’s Delight), the struggle between capital and labor (Sirife), the slums 
(Dead End), and politics (Of Thee I Sing and I’d Rather Be Right) come in 
for their share of discussion. 

Various religious views and attitudes toward death are revealed in such 
plays as The Passing of the Third Floor Back, Susan and God, Outward 
Bound, Death Takes a Holiday, and On Borrowed Time. 
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In fact, since modern drama brings to life for modern youth almost 
every important problem of our present day in terms that he can under- 
stand, it seems that, with proper introduction of materials available, the 
teacher’s problem will be to use a brake, not an accelerator. 


Recognizing the value of dramatics in the development of personality, 
the Glenville High School in Cleveland has established it as a credit sub- 
ject on a sound pedagogical basis, according to Eugene Davis in ‘“Teach- 
ing Dramatics at Glenville High School, Cleveland,” Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, October, 1939. In this school there are a hundred and fifty 
students coming into daily contact with the various phases of theater 
production; there are four classes in acting, two in stagecraft, and one in 
scene design. 

Students for the classes in acting are carefully selected through a 
definite system of tryouts. The four classes are divided into two sections. 
One class is advanced; three are elementary. Promotion to the advanced 
class is made solely on the basis of merit. 

In all these classes a practical laboratory method of training is used, 
that is, there is a skilful dovetailing and a little theory and a great deal of 
practice. The technical principles underlying pantomime, voice produc- 
tion, interpretation, and makeup are thoroughly studied and applied. 
Beginning with pantomime, the pupil is given individual study, criticism, 
and exercises. There is a similar procedure for voice improvement. 

Now the pupils are ready for the development of specific methods of 
interpreting and ultimately creating definite roles on the stage. First 
comes the choice and exhaustive study of a selection, usually a monologue. 
Second follows a searching analysis of the character to be portrayed. In 
this connection a questionnaire which calls for intensive research must be 
filled out. After memorizing and rehearsing the selection there is class 
presentation for constructive criticism and discussion. The director 
throughout acts as a guide. His entire procedure is suggestive rather than 





imitative. 

The monologue serves as preparation for participation in a one-act 
play. All plays are selected by a play-reading committee consisting of 
advanced students who work under the guidance of the director. From 
time to time several one-act plays are presented in the school auditorium, 
and early in the spring a one-act play festival is held. Preparation for this 
follows the same general lines as for the monologue, but on a more inten- 
sive scale. Rehearsals are scheduled, date for memorization of lines set, 
and fundamentals of makeup learned. 
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Functioning simultaneously with the acting classes are those in scene 
design and stagecraft. The members of these classes are people showing 
special talent. From this group comes the stage manager and chief of the 
technical staff. The business staff arranges for the financing of the entire 
season’s program. All money from the sale of tickets is placed in a special 
dramatics fund, on which checks are drawn to defray the cost of various 
productions and to purchase necessary supplies and equipment. 


John Brown Mason discusses “Psychological Aspects of Forum Leader- 
ship” in the Quarterly Journal of Speech for October, 1939, on the basis of 
extensive experience in forum leadership and the study of the principles 
of Gestalt psychology. 

First, meaningless material should be avoided as a waste of time and 
a drain upon the mental energy of the forum group. The forum leader 
may determine what constitutes meaningless material from observation 
of audience reaction to repeated lectures. A critical friend, intelligent, but 
not equipped with all the technical background of the lecturer, may also 
help to discover weak spots. 

Meaningless material eliminated, there is the problem of presentation 
of meaningful material. The psychological rule which states that a prob- 
lem be made “‘as meaningful as possible to the learner’’ necessitates that 
the topic under discussion be stated in terms of audience experience, tak- 
ing into account not only the varying educational backgrounds of people 
but also their regional, economic, and other relationships. Valuable con- 
tributions may often be drawn from members of the forum group whose 
life-experiences have direct bearing upon the problem under discussion. 
At other times the forum leader himself can supply human touches which 
often serve better to drive a point home. 

“As meaningful material without much form is learned less rapidly 
than material which has some form, the forum leader should spend much 
time and thought preparing outlines of his talks.”’ A forum outline should 
follow a plan, or logical form. This outline, mimeographed and put in the 
hands of the forum listeners, serves as an introduction. Both in the out- 
line and in the lecture generalities comprehensible to the learner should be 
presented first. From time to time during the discussion period the lec- 
turer should return to general statements so as to avoid leaving the 
audience behind. He must guard against becoming too technical on a 
phase of particular interest to himself. 

Psychology teaches that the whole method of learning is superior to the 
so-called part method. Therefore, the lecturer must exert caution to avoid 
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a sensational phase or part which may overshadow the idea as a whole. 
And occasionally a meditation method—one in which the audience is 
given an opportunity to pause and reflect for a few minutes or between 
lectures—allows the forum group to associate a part with the whole. 

While the forum leader of yesterday held his audience by oratory and 
brilliant repartee, the forum leader today must satisfy the desire of his 
audience to know facts, weigh the evidence, and discuss possible con- 
clusions—a more difficult task, but a more valuable one. 


In the School Executive for October Laurence W. Ross, of Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, urges the school which cannot afford a sound system to 
purchase one or two or three portable radios. Using such relatively in- 
expensive equipment, since outside aerials are no longer necessary, and 
occasionally changing the order of classes or laying routine entirely aside 
for something bigger, the school may give its pupils a chance to witness 
major historical and social events. Such equipment would also be ob- 
viously useful for the “Damrosch Music Appreciation Hour” and the 
“School of the Air.” 


The conclusions from ‘‘Two and One-half Years of Remedial English” 
are reported by Verona F. Rothenbush, of Starling Junior High School, 
Columbus, in the Ohio Teacher for November, 1939. She describes several 
interesting cases, including one student whose semester gains on tests 
were successively (expressed in years) 1.0, 0.2 0.8, 0.1, and 0.7. This 
lad, entering the seventh grade with a 1A reading score, had been classi- 
fied as unteachable, although he rated very high on a nonverbal test. 
In the five semesters he made 2.4 years’ progress. 

From the five semesters’ work the teachers learned several things. 
First, a conference period is practically essential, efficiency decreasing 
75 per cent with the omission of such a period, and other social and edu- 
cational adjustments being lost at the same time. Second, the whole 
faculty corps must co-operate, knowing what the remedial teachers are 
working for and treating the pupils who have been helped as convalescent 
cases. Third, the children must not feel that they are stigmatized by 
inclusion in remedial classes. Fourth, readers who are less than four 
semesters retarded can probably best be cared for in regular classes if 
teachers will adjust instruction; and the really deficient mentalities can- 
not be taken care of through remedial work but need to have a general 
curriculum adjustment. Fifth, the program must carry through the entire 
school, reducing elementary teachers’ loads and providing improved indi- 
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vidualized instruction. The whole school must enter also into the diag- 
nosis, inasmuch as the causes of trouble are frequently physical or social 
and emotional. This entire school program should include also the passing 
along from grade to grade, and even from one school to a succeeding one, 
of the personnel data and recommendations concerning the individual 
pupils. 





THE BEST SELLERS! 


FICTION 


1. The Nazarene, by Sholem Asch. Putnam. 

. Kitty Foyle, by Christopher Morley. Lippincott. 

. Escape, by Ethel Vance. Little. 

. Moment in Peking, by Lin Yutang. John Day. 

. The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck. Viking. 

6. Christmas Holiday, by W. Somerset Maugham. Doubleday. 
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NONFICTION 


1. A Treasury of Art Masterpieces,ed. Thomas Craven. Simon & Schuster. 
. Country Lawyer, by Bellamy Partridge. Whittlesey. 

. Land below the Wind, by Agnes Newton Keith. Little. 

. Days of Our Years, by Pierre van Paassen. Hillman. 

. Abraham Lincoln: The War Years, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt. 

6. Inside Asia, by John Gunther. Harper. 
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* For Christmas week. Compiled from bookstore reports by the Publishers’ Weekly. 
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ENGLISH AS SHE IS 


Some time ago I had occasion to write in this column the hope that a 
manual of English might appear which was founded on solid linguistic 
principles. That hope has been realized in the volume here reviewed.' 
Indeed, the hope has been exceeded, tempting the reviewer to superla- 
tives. Professor Perrin has the gift of uniting solid scholarship with a 
clear and easy expository style. The articles, arranged alphabetically 
and ranging in length from a few lines to several pages, reveal textbook- 
writing at its best. Illustrations abound, drawn from a surprisingly wide 
range of current writing. Pedantry and ‘“‘stuffiness” are miraculously 
avoided, despite the tone of assured authority which characterizes the 
book. 

An Index to English is three books in one, although the alphabetical 
arrangement is strictly maintained. Book I (these divisions are mine) is 
a dictionary of usage, unique in its historical perspective and its impartial 
treatment of debatable issues. The articles on usage reveal a thorough 
acquaintance with contemporary research in current English. Book II 
is a complete grammar of English, including parts of speech, syntax, 
punctuation, pronunciation, and spelling. Everything that the student 
needs to know is here, easy to find, easy to read, and thoroughly cross- 
indexed. Book III is a rhetoric, containing well-developed articles, richly 
illustrated, on topics such as clearness, economy, emphasis, coherence, 
etc. A topical index in the Introduction provides the outline for the 
systematic study of language, rhetoric, grammar, and mechanics. Thus 
the book is both a text for an organized course and a handy book of 
reference for the student writer. 

Because of its completeness, Am Index to English has many uses. Pri- 
marily it is a text for instruction in college composition, presumably the 
first course. But I consider it an indispensable handbook for students in 
advanced composition also. High-school teachers will find it an unpar- 
alleled reference book and the source of excellent illustrations in teaching 
grammar and composition. Courses for the training of English teachers 

* Porter G. Perrin, An Index to English. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 19309. 
Pp. xv-+680. $1.60. 
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will employ it for the customary review of English grammar and espe- 
cially for its sound linguistic approach. 

The spirit of the book is adequately summed up in these few words 
from the Preface: “‘From the point of view of this book, good English is 
English that conveys what the speaker or writer wishes to convey and 
that is appropriate to the subject and situation, to the expected reader 
or listener, and to the writer himself. This point of view allows an affirma- 
tive presentation of materials, makes it possible to show the potentialities 
of the language rather than give a list of prohibitions.” 


ROBERT C. POOLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





GUIDANCE—PLUS ENGLISH 

The five authors of English, Your Obedient Servant’ have consistently 
adapted the substance and the form of their content to the function of 
serving the life-needs of the maturing high-school student who finds the 
focus of his interest in the practical problems he will soon face after he 
leaves school, whether he plans to go out into the business world or to 
enter college. Thus, the book is essentially an extensive guidance manual. 
It gives more information about organizations that are important factors 
in modern life than the preceding three books of Senior English A ctivities 
and less drill on English as such. 

Three units are built upon the aim of answering the question: What 
guidance should we provide to enable our students to act more intelli- 
gently as members of contemporary society? Seven units and the Ap- 
pendix offer, in other functional learning situations, answers to the ques- 
tion: What techniques in the practical use of language should be re- 
viewed and mastered in the closing years of a pupil’s high-school career? 
Special sections offer suggestions for various and additional individual, 
committee, or class projects. Each unit concludes with an extensive bib- 
liography of readable books and periodical material. 

That much material which has hitherto been scattered or not available 
at all is gathered into this one volume is a feature particularly striking in 
Unit II, “Reading Straight and Fast,’”’ which includes in its seventy-five 
pages both diagnostic and remedial exercises to increase speed and com- 
prehension; Unit IV, ‘“‘Factors in Group Leadership,’ which presents 


tW. Wilbur Hatfield, Thomas R. Miller, Walter P. McIntosh, Marcus S. Smith, 
and Laurence B. Goodrich, Senior English Activities: Advanced Book. New York: 
American Book Co., 1939. Pp. x+499. 
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thoroughly and functionally in its forty pages all the basic principles of 
parliamentary procedure; and Unit V, “‘Applications, Personal and Writ- 
ten,”’ which includes in its sixty-five pages extensive guidance in making 
personal inventory, filling application blanks, participating effectively in 
the employment interview, and making written application. Copies of 
actual blanks, rating forms, and check lists, and sample interviews furnish 
bases for analysis, discussion, and practice. 

In addition to purposively selected and psychologically arranged con- 
tent rich in illustrative materials, lucidity of style, pleasing typography, 
and careful editing serve to make English, Your Obedient Servant an 
outstanding contribution to the textbook field. 


Paut M. EBERHARDT 
GARFIELD HEIGHTS H1GH SCHOOL 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





UNMUMMIFIED GRAMMAR 


A Grammar of Living English, having its origins in chapter xxvi of 
An Experience Curriculum, shows the way to a systematic dynamic treat- 
ment of grammar. 

A dynamic grammar implies two principles: that standards shall be 
determined by actual usage and that learning shall come about by ob- 
servation and the development of judgment, not by the imposition of 
dogma. A Grammar of Living English' embodies these principles in sev- 
eral ways. Part I, on the sentence, begins with chapters on ‘“The An- 
cestry of the English Language,” ‘“The Growth of the English Language,” 
and ‘‘Language Beginnings.”’ These chapters, written (as is the whole 
book) with a splendid simplicity, conciseness, and clearness, show that 
language is an organic thing, changing as human experiences expand. 
It becomes clear, then, that language must be studied as such, not as a 
body of categorical imperatives. The remainder of Part I takes up the 
elements and forms of the sentence in this light, as in ““From Words to 
Sentences,” “The Structure of the Sentence,” “The Subject and the 
Noun,” “Verbs and Their Complements,” chapters on types of modifiers, 
etc. Part II of the book is on the forms of words. This is introduced by 
a chapter on “‘Variations in Word Forms: Morphology,” whereupon pro- 
nouns, nouns, adjectives, adverbs, and verbs are considered in turn. 

As it should be, the approach is generally inductive; examples (mostly 
from contemporary and recent writers) are given, and, from these, judg- 


* By McKnight, Haber, and Hatfield. New York: American Book Co., 1939. Pp. 304. 
$1.12. 
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ments may be formed as to the questions in hand. Another feature that 
would make for the development of understanding and judgment is the 
genetic and comparative nature of parts of the explanatory material. 
This material draws on the history of the language and, remaining within 
reasonable bounds of difficulty, shows comparative forms from Latin, 
French, and German. 

Viewing these valuable features of the text, one’s first suggestion for 
future editions is: more of the same. For example, it would be consonant 
with the method adopted to include procedures by which students might 
make simple studies of local usage. Such studies might replace in part 
certain exercises (such as those on pronouns) that do not seem to carry 
out the broader purposes of the book. 

Of importance in this connection would be a greater emphasis on the 
nature and significance of various levels of usage. Helpful here would be 
more specific references to appropriate parts of literature on the prob- 
lem—say to American Speech, S. A. Leonard’s Current English Usage, 
and H. L. Mencken’s The American Language. 

But such possible supplementation aside, A Grammar of Living English 
is a text that should accomplish its purpose—“‘to make students intelli- 
gent about and curious about their language.”’ Instead of brittle pedantry 
it purposes to bring intelligence to bear on problems of expression. It is 
an admirable manifestation of the philosophy that ability to think rather 
than the acquisition of information is the prime aim of education. 

Boys Hicu ScHooL ARTHUR MINTON 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Abraham Lincoln: The War Years. By Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace. Regu- 
lar buckram-bound, gold-stamped, four-volume edition, $20 set. De luxe 
autographed edition, $50. 

The War Years completes Sandburg’s thirty years’ study of Lincoln. Allan Nevins, 
historian, says: ‘‘The most distinctive qualities of Mr. Sandburg’s work are two—its 
pictorial vividness, a product of his graphic style, love of concrete detail, and ability 
to re-create scenes imaginatively in a few sentences; second, the cumulative force of 
his detail in building up, step by step, an unforgettable impression of the crowded 
times, with crisis jostling crisis, problems rising in endless welter—and, pari passu, 
an impression of Lincoln patiently finding his talents, learning to endure the storm, 
and finally mastering it with sad serenity.” This detailed method is so repetitious as 
to be objectionable to many readers. There are 414 photographs, pictures of important 
people, linecuts showing letters, documents, and cartoons. 
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Moses—Man of the Mountains. Zora Neale Hurston. Lippincott. $3.00. 

Moses, from the point of view of the American Negro, is the great ‘‘Voodoo Man’”’ 
of the Bible. Of all the fall books none is more fascinating than this retelling of the 
story of the Hebrew persecution by the talented colored Zora Thurston. Her keen 
appreciation of human nature as it was, is, and perhaps ever shall be gives to her story 
of forty years in the wilderness a richness of style and content welcome to present- 
day readers. 


Verdun. By Jules Romains. Knopf. $3.00. 

January Book-of-the-Month. That critical group of admirers which has followed 
the Men-of-Good-Will series will welcome this story of the victories and defeats of 
men of good will. These characters, confused, desperate, facing undreamed-of hazards 
in a mad world, are of added interest because the same things are happening to other 
men now. Looking back twenty years, Romains sees a pattern in this seeming chaos; 
and we assume in twenty years we may—if we can look back then—see clearly intangi- 
bles of which now we can only vaguely guess. 


The Nazarene. By Sholem Asch. Putnam. $2.75. 

A novel based on the life of Christ. For thirty years the author, who is the chief 
genius employing Yiddish, has been preparing to write this book. It (translated) is 
a colorful, brilliant panorama of Jerusalem during the life of Christ. Part one pictures 
Palestine through the eyes of a military governor (reincarnation) under Pontius Pilate. 
Part two is represented as a gospel according to the disciple Judas Iscariot. Part three 
is the narrative of Joseph—student of Nicodemus. 

No Arms, No Armour. By Robert D. Q. Henriques. Farrar. $2.50. 

All-Nations Prize Novel. The story of a young English subaltern—typical of youth 
swallowed up by military traditions—and a rising cry of protest against the sacrifice. 
A timely book. 

Past the End of the Pavement. By Charles G. Finney. Holt. $2.00. 

The author’s first book, The Circus of Dr. Lao, won the Booksellers’ Award as the 
most original volume published in 1938. Readers who enjoy small-town stories and 
escapades of boys will chuckle over this tale. 

The Sacramento: River of Gold. By Julian Dana. Farrar. $2.50. 

Dedicated ‘‘To that nameless fellow, The First Man who used the river as a high- 
way.”’ Mr. Dana’s story of the Sacramento—the seventh of the ‘‘River Series’’ of 
twenty-four to be published by Farrar—ranks high in excellence. A frontispiece map 
makes it easy to follow the development. The treatment of Indian occupation is par- 
ticularly sympathetic. The entrance of Chinese and European workers necessitated 
by the change from wheat-growing to fruit culture is wisely treated, while river traffic 
and the fun of living near the river are good adventure. Mr. Dana’s love for his subject 
never wanes. When reminded that the land does not need as many people as it once 
did, he says, ‘“To produce a well-rounded human being takes just as much exposure to 
nature as ever.’”’ Of particular value is the inclusion of Miss Skinner’s essay, “‘Rivers 
and American Folk.’’ Many readers plan a collection of the series. 

Where the Rivers Meet. By Ward Dorrance. Scribner’s. $2.75. 

The Missouri, Illinois, and Ohio as they flow into the Mississippi. Dorrance with 

two companions explored these rivers in a small boat, camping nights on the shore, 
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making friends with other travelers, with the people who lived on the banks, and 
with towns and villages.- His is a genuine river book to which he brings sensitivity to 
the moods of waters, a great human sympathy, and a love of all that has gone before. 
This is a book to add to your Farrar series. 

Horses and Americans. By Phil Stong. Stokes. $5.00. 

A historical and informative book on horses—their role on the American farm and 
in the city, their importance in the Civil War, etc. A handsome book for the right 
people. 

The Trampling Herd, Part I. By Paul I. Wellman. Garrick & Evans. $3.00. 

This is an excellent companion book to Horses and Americans. It is the story of 
cattle from the days of the Spaniard to the dude ranch. 


Lhasa: The Holy City. By F. Spencer. Harper. $5.00. 

Sixty-four pages of photographs and eight plates in full color illustrate this fascinat- 
ing journey story of Tibet. 

Caribbean Treasure. By Ivan T. Sanderson. Viking. $3.00. 

The author of Animal Treasure presents a similar attractive study of small Caribbean 

mammals. Attractively illustrated. 

Humane Endeavor: The Story of the China War. Haldore Hanson. Farrar. $2.50. 

The author was correspondent for the Associated Press in Peiping when the war 
started. Mr. Hanson saw events on both sides and as far as is possible he writes un- 
biased, authentic, and accurate accounts of what is happening in both armies and of the 
hopes and ambitions of leaders who are responsible for the war. The last two chapters 
discuss the effect upon the policy of Japan of the recent European conflicts and seizures 
of territory. 

Candle in the Dark: A Postscript to Despair. By Irwin Edman. Viking. $1.25. 

“The darkness now seems absolute. Men before us have forgotten that it hides 
the morning star.”” The author of Philosopher’s Holiday is keenly aware of our world- 
catastrophe and he wisely asks, ‘‘What can we do to keep sane in a world gone mad?” 
He emphasizes the necessity for “‘historical-mindedness”; while ‘‘eternal forms and 
types of happiness and suffering, of cruelty and wisdom, of barbarism and saintliness 
perpetually return to the human scene,”’ hope springs eternal and civilization does 
not die. 

Fifty Best American Short Stories, 1915-1939. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. 

Houghton Mifflin. 

In his introduction O’Brien says: ‘‘Twenty-five years have made a difference in 
the American short story comparable to the difference between the tone and feeling of 
Pope and the tone and feeling of Shelley.”” This collection of stories affords a graphic 
means by which the reader may sense the changes in values, in morals, and in morale 
and expression in American life since the World War. 

Science Marches On. By Walter Shephard. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 

‘The story in non-technical language of man’s knowledge of the universe he lives 
in’’ covers an amazingly wide range of simple and complex things. ‘‘Conquest of Ma- 
terial,’ “‘Control of Force,” and “‘Whither Is Science Going?” are chapter heads. 
Factual and informative, it is an exciting and significant book. 
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The Catholic Crisis. By George Seldes. Messner. $3.00. 

The contents are in three parts: ‘‘Fascism, Democracy, and the Church’’; “‘Catho- 
lic Actions and Reactions’’; ‘‘The Vatican and the World.’”’ Mr. Seldes points out the 
problem facing the Catholic church as it faces the rest of the world—reaction or prog- 
ress. He asks: Has the church a link with fascism? Does Father Coughlin speak for 
the church? Is influence centered upon the movies? Is there a political machine? He 
says: ‘‘I am attempting to let the facts speak for themselves.” He hopes that his book 
will be accepted as a warning and not as an attack. 


Figures of Transition. By Granville Hicks. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The first chapter discusses Victorianism. Later chapters are: “Socialism and Mr. 
Norris,”’ “The Pessimism of Thomas Hardy,” ‘‘Samuel Butler: Cautious Rebel,” ‘‘The 
Changing Novel,” “Oscar Wilde and the Cult of Art,” “The Code of the Empire 
Builders.’’ These writers, says the author, link Victorian and modern literature. So far 
as possible he has by use of quotations and paraphrases let authors tell their own 
story. Other writers are discussed in developing his theses. 


The Novel and the Modern World. By David Daiches. University of Chicago 


Press. $2.50. 

The motives, techniques, and significance of contemporary literature, all except 
some very recent products, Daiches says, seem to belong to a transition period between 
the breakdown of one standard of values and set of beliefs and the establishment of 
another. Many readers will be particularly interested in his discussion of Joyce and 
his recent book, Finnegans Wake, a conception of a picture of life executed in words 
which say all things at once to avoid any normative implication. Galsworthy, Conrad, 
Katherine Mansfield, Joyce, Virginia Woolf, and Aldous Huxley are analyzed. 


The Integration of the Personality. By Carl G. Jung. Farrar. $3.00. 

‘‘Whether primitive or not, mankind always stands upon the verge of those actions 
that it performs itself but does not control. The whole world wants peace and the 
whole world prepares for war, to give but one example. Mankind is powerless against 
mankind, and gods, as they have ever done, show it the ways of fate.’’ Dr. Jung dis- 
cusses the symbols through which the deepest levels of the unconscious manifest them- 
selves in dreams and visions. 

America at the Movies. By Margaret Farrand Thorp. Yale Press. $2.75. 

The author discusses the effect of 85,000,000 customers a week upon the movies and 
the influence of the movies upon the patrons. The guess of the producers is that the 
period in which the 85,000,000 are living is about 1854. In the handling of apparatus 
she considers makers of films supreme masters; they have just begun to learn the tech- 
nique of handling ideas. 

Today in American Drama. By Frank H. O’Hara. University of Chicago Press. 
$2.50. 

Mr. O’Hara discusses recent popular plays, their motives and meanings, and the 
standards which our age is seeking in ““Tragedies without Finality,” ‘“Comedies without 
a Laugh,” ‘‘Melodrama with a Meaning,” and “‘Farce with a Purpose.” 


The Time of Your Life. By William Saroyan. Harcourt. $2.50. 
Saroyan’s newest play, presented by the Theatre Guild in New York City, has 
been a great success. To Nick’s San Francisco waterfront “honky-tonk” come all 
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sorts and conditions of men and women. Comedy, tragedy, and sentiment are subjects 
of the compassion and insight with which Saroyan pictures the varied characters who 
visit Nick’s in one afternoon and evening. 


Arts and the Man. By Irwin Edman. Norton. $1.75. 


A book on aesthetics, says the author of Philosopher’s Holiday, is justified not so 
much by leading the reader to further books on aesthetics as by returning him to the 
arts with a sharpened and deeper appreciation. 


Marcus Brutus. By Max Radin. Oxford University. $2.75. 


This is a history of Rome 44 B.c. and a biography of Brutus as statesman and also 
as a unique personality who sacrificed his own happiness for an ideal which only his 
reason accepted. 


Some Old Portraits. Doubleday. By Booth Tarkington. $5.00. 

The author of Rumbin Galleries has selected twenty-two portraits from great periods 
of English and early American art and discussed their history. 
Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats. By T. S. Eliot. Harcourt. $1.25. 


These poems about cats were written for friends and are now shared with the 
public. ‘‘You ought to know Mistoffelees,’’ and Gus (Asparagus); the Theater Cat, 
Bustapher Jones; the Cat About Town, Skimbleshanks; the Railway Cat, Old Deu- 
teronomy; and—but his first poem is ‘‘The Naming of Cats.” 


A Turning Wind. By Muriel Rukeyser. Viking. $2.00. 
Critics praise the originality, the purpose, and brilliancy of this young poet. 

The Connecticut River and Other Poems. By Reuel Denney. Foreword by Stephen 
Vincent Benét. Yale University Press. $2.00. 


This volume is one of the Yale series edited by Stephen Vincent Benét. 


The Best Poems of 1939. Edited by Thomas Moult. Harcourt. $2.00. 


Seventeenth annual volume of verse selected from periodicals. 


Too Much College. By Stephen Leacock. Dodd, Mead. $2.00. 


The purpose of this book, says the witty educator, is to discuss the discrepancies 
between education and life. “‘Life, we learn too late, is in the living, in the tissue of 
every day and hour. I would make the school and college program consist of a maxi- 
mum of stimulation and a minimum of examinations.”” Dr. Leacock criticizes very 
severely the present system of working to pass exams, of reviews, of substituting text 
knowledge for literary appreciation, and the ‘‘dressing of children’s minds,” regardless 
of interest, in Latin, mathematics, etc. Especially he decries the long years—‘“‘education 
eating up life.” 


Whistler’s Father. By Albert Parry. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 


Major George Whistler built the first Russian railroad, and his ten years in Russia 
give material for an exciting book. Illustrations are excellent. 

Whistler’s mother’s biography, coming at this time, acquires added interest, particu- 

larly as she does not seem always to have been the serene lady her son has pictured. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 


Recent Trends in Reading: Proceedings of the Conference on Reading Held at the 
University of Chicago. Compiled and Edited by William S. Gray. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Supplementary Educational Mono. 49.) 

The complete text of papers read before the 1939 Conference on Reading at the 
University of Chicago by William S. Gray, Ethel Mabie Falk, Walter S. Dearborn, 
Paul Witty, Guy T. Buswell, Bernice Leary, Edgar Dale, Dora V. Smith, and many 
other well-known investigators in the field of reading and related subjects. The ad- 
dresses deal with all the various school levels, comprehensive programs in the language 
arts, the treatment of special problems in reading disability, reading in the content 
subjects, the cultivation of reading interests and tastes, and the use of the library as 
an aid to learning. The papers by Dora V. Smith on “The Function of Reading Guid- 
ance in the High School,” by Edgar Dale on ‘‘The Reading of Newspapers and Maga- 
zines,” and by Paul Dieterich on ‘The Semantic Approach to Reading” are of par- 
ticular interest to high-school teachers of English. 


The Library in the School. By Lucile F. Fargo. 3d ed. American Library Assoc. 
$3.50. 

A well-illustrated, comprehensive treatment of the problems of the school library, 
including a cogent discussion of the function of the library and valuable suggestions 
concerning the management of the library personnel, management of the pupils, the 
basic book collection, nonbook materials, special collections, housing and equipment, 
library systems, and problems of attendance, circulation, and business management. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 
The Literature of the English Bible. By Wilbur Owen Sypherd. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $2.00. 

A brief, rather elementary, description of the Old and New Testaments and the 
Apocrypha intended to provide material for the intelligent reading and study of the 
Bible as a part of English literature. Some textual history is given, but the emphasis is 
upon the various types of literary structure, figures of speech, and the literary forms of 
the King James Version. 

Letters from Elizabeth Barrett to B. R. Haydon, Edited by Martha Hale Shack- 
ford. Oxford University Press. $2.00. 

The first publication of eighteen autographed letters and three fragments of letters 
written by Elizabeth Barrett to B. R. Haydon, the painter and friend of Keats, in the 
period immediately preceding her acquaintance with Robert Browning. They are part 
of the collection given to Wellesley College in 1930 by Professor George Herbert Palmer. 
A lengthy and delightfully written introduction supplies the background of the cor- 
respondence. 

Nick of the Woods or The Jibbenainosay. By Robert Montgomery Bird. Edited, 
with Introduction, Chronology, and Bibliography by Cecil B. Williams. 

American Book. $2.40. 


Robert Montgomery Bird, the Philadelphia dramatist who turned novelist, shared 
with Cooper and Simms the popularization as fictional characters of the American 
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Indian and the pioneer. In this reprinting of “The Tale of Kentucky,” ably edited and 
illustrated with manuscript notations and early maps, Professor Williams discusses the 
historical authenticity and the literary merits of Bird’s most important novel. 


The Poet’s Work. By John Holmes. Oxford University Press. $2.00. 


Passages dealing with the poet’s words, the poet’s knowledge, the poet’s difficulties, 
the poet’s world, and the poet’s nature, taken from the writings of well-known authors 
and critics, have been assembled and interpreted by a young New England poet. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Journalism and Life: A Textbook for Secondary Schools. By Dwight Emerson 
Mitchell. Little, Brown. $1.50. 


A scholarly but practical handbook on the problems of journalism in the high school 
and an introduction to the study of the newspaper in the community. The volume is 
fully supplied with suggestive exercises, illustrations, and biographical materials. 


Don Quixote de la Mancha. By Miguel de Cervantes. Edited by Leighton Bar- 
ret. Illustrated by Warren Chappell. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


This adaptation of Motteaux’s translation of a great world-classic eliminates the 
long digressions and irrelevant details of the original and presents the incidents in a 
close-knit narrative. Illustrations and typography are extraordinarily attractive. 


Speaking of Change. By Edward A. Filene. National Home Library Founda- 
tion. 


A collection of speeches and articles by the liberal Boston merchant who wielded so 
important an influence upon the economic, political, and social thought of our time. 
These papers were assembled and published by Mr. Filene’s friends as a memorial 
after his death in Paris in 1937. 


The Practice of Composition. By John M. Kierzek. Rev. ed. Macmillan. $1.60. 


One-fourth of this volume is a textbook dealing with the development of the theme, 
the use of the dictionary, spelling, grammar, and the sentence. The remainder is a 
handbook of English providing graded exercises classified according to an ingenicus 
reference system in the fields of grammar, the mechanics, punctuation, vocabulary, 
clarity, paragraph organization, the use of the library, and types of prose writing. 
Numerous progress tests and a detailed Index are provided. 


Diction and the Dictionary. By James Irwin Wallace and J. Cayce Morrison. 
Acorn. $0.96 (4¢ postage); five or more copies, $0.72 each. 


The current emphasis upon vocabulary as a phase of instruction in the language arts 
makes this new dictionary workbook particularly timely. At the top of each page are 
found the explanations and the directions for the exercises which follow. The pages are 
suitable for inclusion in the student’s notebook. All phases of the use of the dictionary 
are treated: the guide word, key word, diacritical marks, classification of words as parts 
of speech, usage abbreviations, derivations, and the function of the special sections of 
the dictionary. 
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punctuation.’ 
Have you seen an examination copy ? 





Of this new grammar and composition series for the four high school 
grades, The Saturday Review of Literature says: ‘‘The books are Ameri- 
can in origin and are very American in their incidental material. . 
All this is presented in clear and lively fashion that should lighten 
the monotony of teaching and learning. Sound, safe, and practical, 
too, are the ‘rules’ presented. .... There are competent sections on 
grammar, on sentence structure, and on paragraph structure and 
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Boylan and Taylor’s 


GRADED DRILL EXERCISES 
IN CORRECTIVE ENGLISH 


Book 1 Intermediate Grades.................. $.50 
Book 2 Intermediate Grades. . EE RAN ee 58 
Book 3 Upper Elementary and Junior High...... -65 


GRADED DRILL EXERCISES IN CORRECTIVE 
ENGLISH is a three book series of functional gram- 
mars providing sufficient practice material to make 
good lenguage habits lasting. Each book is organized 
on the unit plan with a separate exercise devoted to the 
correction of a particular rule of grammar or good usage. 
Each exercise is headed by a statement of the rule and 
includes numerous practice sentences. 





Preliminary Diagnostic Tests show exactly which of the exercises the pupil needs to improve his 
knowledge of good English usage, while Final Achievement Tests at the back of the book provide 


a method of determining mastery of the subject. 


The pupils do not write in these books so that they may be used by successive classes term after 


term for many years. 
A Teacher’s Edition is also available for each of the above which con- 
tains the entire Pupil’s Edition and also the answers for each exercise. 


Teacher’s Edition, Book 1....... $ .90 Teacher’s Edition, Book 2....... 


Teacher’s Edition, Book 3................. $1.00 


Write for your copy of our new free booklet No. 11E which describes these and other texts. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, Inc. 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 


$ .95 
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GENERAL REPORT 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, held in the Hotel Pennsylvania, the Hotel New Yorker, 
and the huge auditorium now known as Manhattan Center, in New 
York City, November 23-25, 1939, was probably the largest gathering 
of subject-matter specialists ever held. Registered members of the con- 
vention numbered 2,586—in spite of the fact that nearly half the states, 
including adjacent New England, had refused to advance their Thanks- 
giving celebrations, so that their teachers were not free. 

The convention theme, “Unifying the English Program for the Indi- 
vidual,” was really emphasized much more than convention themes usu- 
ally are; but, particularly in the section meetings, so much latitude of 
attack was allowed that many subordinate issues appeared. Indeed, the 
reporter for School and Society (see its issue for December 2) felt that the 
attack upon, and the defense of, the ivory tower was the center of inter- 
est, and one could easily view the multifarious convention through glasses 
polarized in several other planes. President Essie Chamberlain in the 
initial address of the convention struck the keynote, “Meeting Student 
Needs by a Planned Program in English.”” The text of her address ap- 
pears in the English Journal for February. 

At the same general session Frederick H. Bair, superintendent of the 
Bronxville schools, discussed the ‘‘Articulation of the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools,” and Warner G. Rice, of the University of Michigan, 
“Articulation of the Secondary Schools and Colleges.” This vertical uni- 
fication of the individual’s program was also the theme of one of the 
conferences on Friday afternoon, where Dora V. Smith presented a 
statesman-like exposition solution of the problem; and it was the real 
burden of Howard Mumford Jones’s address at the College Luncheon on 
Friday noon. 

Horizontal unification—more often called “integration” or ‘‘correla- 
tion” —of the work of the individual was discussed by T. R. McConnell, 
of the University of Minnesota, at the initial general session and followed 
up by the conferences on Individual Differences and on Content and 
Procedures for Gifted Pupils Friday afternoon, by the Junior High School 
Section meeting on Saturday morning, and in numerous individual 
papers, such as the discussion of “‘English and Speech Co-operating”’ 
by Commissioner Hermann Cooper, of the New York State Department 
of Education. Throughout there was strong emphasis upon the connec- 
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tion of the school work with the actual present interests and out-of-school 
activities of school pupils and college students. Indeed, the mechanical 
correlation of English with other subjects was viewed with little favor, 
and the advocacy of correlated or integrated courses was confined largely 
to proposals for meeting student needs as they arise by bringing in what- 
ever subject matter or activities will be helpful, regardless of the field 
from which they come. Briefly, the convention felt that vital unification 
of subject matter can come only by centering upon the learner. 

Reading, photoplay, radio, creative writing, and mechanical aids for 
English teaching all continued to receive attention. The Conference on 
English in Vocational Schools was an innovation, and the Conference on 
Content and Procedures for Gifted Pupils put a new emphasis upon one 
phase of the provision for individual differences. 

At the Annual Dinner Friday evening the toastmaster was the genially 
laconic first vice-president, E. A. Cross. As the tinkle of the dessert 
spoons and the click of the coffee cups subsided, he introduced the first 
feature of the evening’s entertainment, the ‘“Choralites,”” a charming 
verse-speaking sextet from the National Broadcasting Company. Under 
the direction of Jack Wilcher they gave a remarkable exhibition of unison 
reading and ‘“‘harmonizing,”’ with solo parts and duets. Their readings, 
which were enthusiastically received, are all available on Blue Bird 
records. 

Hughes Mearns, author of Creative Youth and Creative Power, told 
how, as a young man, he had gone out onto the lawn with a typewriter 
and offered to write down anything the children would like to say. They 
accepted him, and then, later to him and others who were willing to be 
honest with the children and to get truth from them naturally, they said 
many things which might help us to understand children better. These 
preschool youngsters made such remarks as “‘Grandma is mad again— 
mad—mad! But she’ll get over it,” and “She loves me and loves me and 
loves me, and I want to play with my doll.’”’ Mearns does not feel that 
a lot of this sincere, even naive, talk by children is poetry, but it is truth, 
and we ought not to be too much concerned about the language if the 
thought and the feeling are sincere. We ought not to instruct too much 
or to discourage by damning the inartistic. 

Harry Morgan Ayres’ informal talk about American English was es- 
sentially, though not formally, a plea for tolerance in usage. He pointed 
out that there always has been variety in English speech since the days 
of Hengist and Horsa, so that there are four or five reputable sounds 
for the same vowel in the same word. He showed that some of the pro- 
nunciations and usages which purists condemn are really survivals of 
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earlier general usage and asserted that the usual eighteenth-century pro- 
nunciation of the participles like “seeing” dropped the g—that is, failed 
to nasalize the ». Professor Ayres explained the long -i pronunciation of 
“neither” as due to Cockney substitution of long z for long d in the original 
nayther. On the whole, the speaker showed sympathy with the vernacu- 
lar, which is more uniform than the literary language, rather than with 
the latter, and no sympathy at all with the latinized grammar which 
tries to uproot expressions natural to our tongues. 

The Dinner program ended with Edna Ferber’s address, ““How To Tell 
Books from Literature.’’ Miss Ferber did not really try to explain how 
to distinguish between books and literature and she did not attempt to 
be systematic in her talk. She did entertain the audience with witty 
sallies and stimulated it with significant remarks. She urged that teachers 
keep children reading but that they do not call the material offered 
‘literature,’ for to do so puts it in the museum class and makes it some- 
thing separate from everyday living. Miss Ferber tickled every funnybone 
in the house by reading, with appropriate sarcastic comments, one of 
those impertinent letters demanding personal information which teachers 
sometimes encourage pupils to write to famous men and women. It is 
difficult, said the speaker, always to tell which books are just books and 
which are literature. For instance, there was the smarty top-sergeant 
school of authors, who used ugly little words to shock and to make books 
best sellers, whereas The Grapes of Wrath is passionately felt, and the 
characters in it, while they use these same words, are just talking natu- 
rally. In A Peculiar Treasure Miss Ferber did not set out to write an 
autobiography but to say the thing she wanted to say about a middle- 
class Jewish family in America, and necessarily she had to say it about the 
one she knew best—her own. The speaker went on to suggest that, 
without making an explicit point of tolerance, teachers of English can 
educate the pupils in it by using such things as Thomas Mann’s corre- 
spondence with the University of Bonn over the vacation of his degree, 
such works as those of Czech Karel Capek, of Polish Grémont (The 
Peasant), and Chinese Lin Yutang. America is the last outpost of toler- 
ance, and even here there is rampant, bestial intolerance. Incidentally, 
Miss Ferber advised teachers not to condemn the best sellers through 
fear that they will like something that others do and therefore not seem 
select. Perhaps they may remember that the Bible is the best seller 
of the ages. 

The final session of the convention was the Saturday afternoon lunch- 
eon, which held in his seat until nearly four o’clock everyone who did 
not have an early train to catch. 
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The first speaker was Joseph Auslander, consultant in English poetry 
of the Library of Congress, critic, and poet. Mr. Auslander explained the 
very interesting origin of the world’s greatest library in the financial 
distress of Jefferson, which caused him to appeal to Congress to buy his 
private library of six thousand volumes. The Library of Congress now 
contains six million volumes. Every morning when he walks down the 
corridor between the original copy of the Declaration of Independence 
framed on one side and the copy of the Constitution framed on the other, 
Auslander thanks God for our American liberties and for the privilege 
of working in such a place. As thousands of boys and girls pass through, 
they seem to catch the same spirit. ‘Liberty wil] not perish from the 
earth!” 

The Office of the Consultant in English Poetry is arranging a series 
of exhibitions of the work of individual poets and has begun with Walt 
Whitman. This exhibit, which has been open since May 31, averages 
seven hundred visitors per day. Such exhibits will include the original 
manuscripts, when these can be obtained. For example, the complete 
set of Vachel Lindsay manuscripts is about to be acquired. The emenda- 
tions, thinks Mr. Auslander, are a matter of very considerable importance. 
The great line of ‘“O Captain, My Captain,” “‘O the bleeding drops of 
red,” appears as an emendation. The Library desires to save memorabilia 
of poets now living—and to pay for them. The Office of the Consultant 
in Poetry is also going to have a radio program of its own. It is now 
partly responsible for Malone’s ‘‘Poetic Pilgrimage,” which drew 31,000 
fan letters the first week. 

In poetry there should be no left wing and right wing—but wings. 
The poet will not hitch his star to any wagon; he is not to be impressed 
into the service of politicians, either Hitler or Stalin. The moon is front- 
page news every night. Real poetry is not to be found in the service of 
propaganda but propagates great perception. Poets were aware of man’s 
inhumanity of man before Karl Marx. Poetry, avoiding isms, may go 
on feeding and explaining our hearts. 

Ford K. Brown, of St. John’s College, described the experiment there 
which is generally considered so revolutionary. First, he insisted that 
their new curriculum is not meant as a criticism of what is generally 
done in college education; it is really an experiment conducted to test 
the value of a theory. Moreover, he questions whether the reading of 110 
great books—not necessarily the 110 great books—is hideously radical or 
reactionary. Must a student in such a college be necessarily a dope or a 
dupe? 
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Since there are no electives, there is no registration fuss and no diffi- 
culty over size of classes. The first hour each morning for four years 
every student has mathematics. The second hour of the day is devoted 
to tutorial work in language, a different one each year. There are seminars 
in the evening and laboratory science three hours a week in the Freshman 
and Sophomore years and six hours in the Junior and Senior years. For- 
mal lectures run ninety minutes. 

The experiment has received a good deal of unwise publicity, partly 
because journalists did not wish to tone down a good story. Joe College, 
who is certainly not too wise, in this institution has no chance to make 
foolish choices or to be forced to take unwanted courses to fill up his 
program; nor has he any chance to relax when once he is started. The 
poor students, Professor Brown thinks, are really helped more than the 
brilliant ones; the strenuous course really seems to lift them. 

The program was concluded by the charming informal talk of Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings, which might almost be called a visit with the audience. 
The paper which she did not read and some notes on what she did say 
appear elsewhere in this magazine. 

President Essie Chamberlain then announced the tentative selection of 
Chicago as the 1940 meeting place and introduced as the new president, 
E. A. Cross, Colorado State Teachers College, who declared the conven- 
tion adjourned. 

BUSINESS 

In order to leave Thanksgiving afternoon free for matinees in the 
world’s theater capital, the meeting of the Board of Directors was held 
on Thanksgiving morning at nine o’clock. In spite of the unconventional 
hour and the split observance of Thanksgiving, there were more directors 
present than at any previous session—seventy-nine—so that the direc- 
tors-at-large were outnumbered by the directors named by local associa- 
tions in something like the proportion of four to one. 

In accordance with the constitution the Board elected by secret ballot 
a nominating committee of five: Dora V. Smith, chairman, Holland D. 
Roberts, Mark Neville, Charles Swain Thomas, and Robert C. Pooley. 

The Board considered, in some cases with care and in some cases 
rather cursorily, the reports of the twenty-six committes, all of which 
were accepted. In the course of this consideration the following order 
recommended by the Executive Committee was adopted: 

When a new committee shall be appointed, it shall be appointed for a 
specific term not exceeding three years, except that in the case of a long-term 
project (like the Experience Curriculum) the Executive Committee may make 
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the term five years. This shall not be understood to forbid reappointment of 
all or part of any committee. 

It is to be understood that committees appointed more than five years pre- 
ceding this action shall be asked to make terminal reports in 1940. Those 
appointed more than three and less than five years before this action shall 
make terminal reports in 1941, and the terms of all other committees shall be 
considered to end in 1942. 

A motion was passed asking the Executive Committee to publish Edu- 
cating for Peace, a teachers’ book prepared by the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations and approved by the Publications Committee but 
delayed by refusal of D. Appleton—Century Company to take the finan- 
cial responsibility. (The Executive Committee later ordered that this 
should be the first publication, to be carried through as rapidly as 
possible.) 

Business being incomplete at adjournment time Thanksgiving noon, 
the Board convened again after the dinner on Friday night and finished 
the agenda. The nominating committee then presented the following 
slate of officers, for whom the secretary was instructed to cast the ballot 
of the assembly: president, E. A. Cross, Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege; first vice-president, Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin; 
second vice-president, Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse University; secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. Wilbur Hatfield; for member of the Executive Com- 
mittee for three years, the retiring president, Essie Chamberlain; for 
advisers to the editor of the English Journal, Alice V. Brower, A. B. Davis 
High School, Mount Vernon, New York; Adelaide Cunningham, Com- 
mercial High School, Atlanta, Georgia; A. B. Herr, Bala-Cynwyd High 
School, Bala Cynwyd, Pennsylvania; Frank DeLay, New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka, Illinois; and Marian H. Pettis, Lewis and 
Clark High School, Spokane, Washington. 

Upon motion of Angela M. Broening, of Baltimore, the Board ex- 
pressed its affection for Miss Chamberlain and its gratitude to her for 
her fine engineering of the Council’s complicated work during the past 
year. 

The Annual Business Meeting (of the individual members of the Coun- 
cil) occurred at four-thirty on Friday afternoon. After the usual report 
of the secretary and the business of hearing invitations from cities which 
would have liked to be host to the convention in 1940, the following 
resolution, offered by E. A. Cross, was adopted and ordered sent to all 
affiliated local associations for their approval and promulgation: 

WHEREAS, Books, magazines, and newspapers remain the chief means by 
which the individual may transcend the limits of his own direct experience, 
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so that habit and skill in choosing and using them is of paramount importance, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That American schools imperatively need a large and immediate 
increase in the supply of books and current periodicals, not only such materials 
as may be used in unison study by whole classes, but even more the wide 
variety of books of all sorts which should be available to satisfy and broaden 
individual interests; and be it further 

Resolved, That school administrators and supervisors be urged to increase 
several fold the provision for adding to and administering the supply of fiction, 
general reading, and periodicals in school and homeroom libraries. 


The Nominating Committee proposed six persons to be elected as 
directors-at-large for a period of three years, and this slate was unani- 
mously approved: Merritt Y. Hughes, University of Wisconsin; Harlen 
M. Adams, Chico (Calif.) State College; Warner G. Rice, University of 
Michigan; Lennox Grey, Columbia University; Helen Heffernan, State 
Department of Elementary Education, Sacramento, California; Robert 
Mahoney, Director of Curriculum, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF INTEGRATION 


T. R. MCCONNELL 
University of Minnesota 


Plans for introducing greater unity into the materials of instruction are 
instrumental to integration within the individual. Extreme integration- 
ists have sometimes insisted that we abandon the organized school sub- 
jects and substitute a curriculum composed of activities or social proc- 
esses. In spite of the contention that Gestalt and organismic psychologies 
support such a program, I can see no reason for building the curriculum 
at any stage entirely of established subjects or entirely of new-type units. 

Pattern is a characteristic of our experiences from the beginning; dif- 
ferentiation is the process by which the details in the original situation-as- 
a-whole emerge into greater definiteness. There is evidence that, after 
particulars emerge from broader contexts and attain a measure of individ- 
uality, they can be reorganized into new relationships. Thus learning is a 
process of both differentiation and integration. The problem of how to 
organize the curriculum, therefore, does not confront us with a series of 
mutually exclusive alternatives. 

Because literature makes an integrated demand on the intellect and 
the emotions, it may be more productive of social behavior than purely 
intellectual studies. When it is used to contribute to other studies, the 
English teacher should be interested in making certain that it is treated 
as literature and not taught by meticulous questions, line by line, over the 
the lesson. On the other hand, literature should not be separated from 
the manifold activities of human life. When literature withdraws into an 
ivory tower it is no longer literature. 

It should sober one to remember how the ghosts of formalism have 
stalked the teaching of literature. If the English program is to enrich and 
extend experience, stimulate new and more mature reading interests, and 
interpret every aspect of living, we must put American youth and his 


* Other convention addresses will appear in full or in substance in succeeding issues 
of the English Journal and College English. 
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needs in the center of it. Too many of our efforts have been devoted to in- 
tegrating curriculum materials rather than to facilitating the integrated 
growth of individual persons. The correlation of English and history, in 
which historical sequence determines the order and selection of reading, 
for example, will only strengthen those factors which have contributed to 
the failure of English in general education. We can neither center upon 
the child without reference to the culture in which he grows nor center 
upon a curriculum conceived as an end rather than an instrument. Only 
as literature is continuously articulated with the individual’s growth in 
understanding and enjoyment does it have any significant value for 
him. 

It is necessary to individualize students’ reading much more than we 
now ordinarily do. Instruction must begin with the student as he is; we 
must lead him step by step. Education cannot suddenly clothe youth 
with maturity; it caw stimulate in him a continuous enlargement. This 
growth in understanding plays the most significant part in the develop- 
ment of the highest level of integration in the individual—a unified per- 
sonality. 

Literature helps one to know himself and understand others; it makes 
possible vicarious participation in an infinite variety of social relation- 
ships. It infuses insight with emotion; it encourages and guides the or- 
ganization of manifold experiences into a pervasive philosophy of life. 
But these high purposes cannot be achieved by looking upon it as knowl- 
edge, as pure art, as didactic, or as exercises in prosody. It must be in- 
timately related to the interests and activities, the victories and defeats, 
the perplexities and yearnings, the conflicts and frustrations, and the ex- 
panding intellectual horizons of youth. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES THROUGH LITERATURE 


LEROY H. BUCKINGHAM 
University of Newark 


There is general acknowledgment of the effect of literature on social at- 
titudes and of the importance of this aspect of literary study. There is 
close relationship between the practice of democracy and the study or cre- 
ation of literature. Freedom of expression, tolerance, breadth of culture, 
the doctrine of the worth of the individual—these indicate the analogies 
between literature and democracy. I believe that the habit of mind which 
we develop in our students by the free study of literature will be a habit 
of mind that will support the democracy of the future. 
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Specifically, I believe that literary studies can contribute the following 
five attitudes to a democratic way of life: 

1. Tolerance, the essence of which is the full realization of the human- 
ity and human dignity of others, is promoted not only by knowledge of 
others but by such sympathy with them as can be derived from plays and 
novels. 

2. Social conscience can be developed when we utilize the pathos and 
tragedy of literature not only for individual purification but to create a 
disposition to assist in clearing up the avoidable social causes of the trag- 
edy. 

3. An informed and rational approach to social issues can be developed 
by the serious classroom analysis of at least a part of the reading included 
in the curriculum. Finding out exactly what the author is saying, what 
his purpose is, and the literary and historical influences under which he 
wrote is a process analogous to that of comprehending and evaluating cur- 
rent events. Seeing the many opinions held by various writers, the stu- 
dent will begin to develop the sound skepticism which is one of the traits 
a democracy requires. 

4. Readiness to co-operate harmoniously with society for the general 
good is largely a concomitant of the preceding. 

5. A courageous acceptance of social change can be developed from a 
study of the past, which makes us familiar with the fact of change and, 
perhaps, a little with the nature of change. 

In the task of making literature thus meaningful to students I have 
relied upon the standard procedure of having them translate difficult 
passages into their own language and make parallels and comparisons be- 
tween the work they are reading and the life about them. However, 
though we operate on the assumption that literature does influence social 
attitudes, English majors in college appear—on the measurements of at- 
titude so far taken—to acquire no more tolerance and the like than any- 
body else. We need some solid research on this question. 


THE CREATIVE PROCESS WITH IMPLICATIONS FOR GUIDING IT 


LESTER E. ANGENE 
Shore High School, Euclid, Ohio 
The notion of creativeness, we are told, is too subtle, too elusive to be 
analyzed. Nevertheless, the creative priesthood will have to make avail- 
able to the masses of the people the meaning and use of creative power. 
In a democracy we must be concerned with the experiential re-creation of 
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every individual as far as his capacities permit. How, then, may we pro- 
ceed in investigating the nature of the creative process? 

The nature of the creative process is of much greater moment than any 
given creative product so far as education is concerned. Products are, 
after all, but stages, culminating stages, in processes. 

We can get some clues to procedure by observing the work done by 
Dewey and others in the scientific and philosophic investigations of the 
processes of thinking. Like creativeness, thinking seems at first blush to 
be too varied for any general explanation and too inextricably interwoven 
with emotion to be analyzed. 

‘Just what does the creative or inventive mind do?” queries Over- 
street. ‘In the last analysis it questions habitual associations and estab- 
lishes new ones.”’ Creativeness is the embodiment (in a medium) of new 
relationships which have been sought and organized in response to a pur- 
pose. Writing is creative in proportion to the degree to which relation- 
ships are new to the person who expresses them, the degree to which they 
are organized and articulated with one another, and the degree to which 
they are embodied in a fitting medium so as to be effectively communica- 
ble to others and to the author himself. 

Just as we have found it helpful to distinguish stages or phases of the 
process of reflective thinking, so also we shall find advantage in attempt- 
ing to analyze the creative process. Both the order of these steps and their 
respective emphases will vary with the creator and the creative act. In 
spite of the fact that the creator may not, probably does not, intellectual- 
ize what he is doing, these steps may be implicit in what he does. 

The creative act, then, involves (1) rejecting habitual association, (2) 
feeling a tension or need, (3) exploring the possibilities for developing a 
relationship which satisfies the need, (4) conceiving the core relationship 
along with a varying number of subsuming relationships, (5) realizing the 
relationship by giving it substance and reality in a medium, and (6) evalu- 
ating what is done both during the process and at the end in terms of the 
underlying need and purpose. 

Feeling a need for the development of new relationships, for the recon- 
struction of experience, implies two essentials: (1) a keen consciousness of 
one’s attitudes, emotions, purposes, prejudices—one’s values, in short— 
and (2) an immediate stimulus in experience which “‘makes a difference”’ 
in that it has bearing on one’s values. As the immediate experience im- 
pinges on values, the bowstring of emotional tension is drawn. This ten- 
sion is fostered, then, by a keen consciousness of values along with an in- 
tense stimulus which touches those values. 
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Once a need is felt, there is a period of exploration for means of meeting 
it. Very frequently we shall allow the subconscious to do its work by per- 
mitting a period of incubation. During this period it will not be uncom- 
mon for the creator to direct his search for new relationships by raising 
“who,” “‘what,” ‘‘when,” “‘where,” and “‘how” questions. 

At some point in the exploratory process the creator glimpses in his 
imagination the central idea of theme or core relationship. As this rela- 
tionship, hazy at first, appears increasingly well to suit his purpose, there 
is frequently an influx of emotion impelling him to objectify this relation- 
ship. Techniques, knowledge of the medium, and understanding of forms 
are utilized as the realization of the relationship proceeds. The end is an 
end-in-view, being modified as the work proceeds. Just as we teach and 
evaluate the aspects of reflective thinking, so we may employ a similar 
method in connection with the steps in the creative writing process. 

The first aspect of the creative process implies that teachers will “‘jar 
false bottoms,” uproot stereotyped thinking, and encourage pupils to 
lean hard upon their own experiences. A great many of our pupils do not 
recall experiences with sufficient vividness and clarity to make those ex- 
periences effectively communicable. 

The creative impulse, we have said, springs from a feeling of need for 
a reassociation of ideas, feelings, forms, etc. The twin attack will be, then, 
(1) promoting consciousness of values and (2) providing stimulating ex- 
periences, direct or vicarious, which will “touch off” those values. 

Thought-provoking topics or questions which inquire into the how and 
why will help pupils to relate concrete elements of experience to basic 
themes and fundamental problems of living. We shall direct inquiry by 
asking: What is the cause? What is the consequence? What is its con- 
trast? What is it like? Of what whole is it a part? What are the elements 
which constitute this whole? 

To many pupils experience means “something that has happened to 
them.”’ With this conception of experience as passive undergoing, its 
essential meaning is lost, namely, that relationship between what is done 
or felt and the consequences thereof. The rare experiences are not, of 
necessity, the ones of most significance for us. Through profuse illustra- 
tion we must help our pupils to find and portray the meaning of their every- 
day experiences. 

Whatever may be the aspect of English teaching with which we are 
concerned at the moment, we shall necessarily keep a weather eye out for 
possibilities of developing ideas for employment in subsequent composi- 
tion. 
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A final implication of this view of the creative process is that teachers 
will possess attitudes and employ procedures which will serve to exem- 
plify the creative spirit and creative method, both in individual and in 
group-wide activity. 


THE Fotk BASIS OF WRITING 


B. A. BOTKIN 
University of Oklahoma 


The folk basis of writing is oral tradition, preliterary and extraliterary. 
As folk literature, oral tradition precedes and subsumes written expres- 
sion; as the living resources of folk culture, oral tradition continually nour- 
ishes and renews the form, content, and spirit of literature but remains 
outside of it until assimilated and transformed by the imagination of the 
writer. 

The relation of folklore to literature is threefold. First, it may be a 
material cause—the stuff of literature. Second, it may be a formal cause 
—the design or shaping spirit of a fine art. Third, it may be a final cause 
—the end product in the form of folk tale or folk song or of a fine art work 
that has succeeded in fusing popular and individual fantasy. 

In all three of these senses—material, formal, and final—the creative 
values and uses of folk resources may be classified under three heads: 
(1) language, including dialect, the vernacular, traditional phrases and 
comparisons, proverbial sayings, stock expressions, and folk imagery; 
(2) form and treatment, including folk-song and folk-tale types, speech 
rhythms, and other oral influences; (3) motives, psychological as well as 
literary, including plot details, incidents, episodes, and individual and 
group attitudes. 

The creative use of these functional folk resources must be controlled 
by a functional concept of the folk. Attempts to rationalize various traits 
of folk expression into a category of taste—so-called ‘folk art’’—are as un- 
satisfactory as attempts to rationalize the folk in terms of the “folk 
mind,” which exists only in the mind of folklorists. Likewise, the various 
so-called criteria of folk literature exist only by rationalization—such 
qualities as objectivity, impersonality, and naiveté. Before we can talk 
in terms of style, then, we must understand the basis of folk literature in 
oral tradition, and then certain qualities of style may follow. 

In a society where there are few or no books, the spoken, living word 
has a sacredness beyond the “‘sacredness of print.”” In our modern bookish 
world, things begin to take on the nature of words—abstractions and la- 
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bels as against actualities. But in the bookless world, where things have a 
superior vividness and persistence, things have an effect on words so that 
words come to resemble things. The result is a concreteness and direct- 
ness of language which is close to gesture and action as well as subjects, 
and a plasticity of phrase and construction. 

This spontaneous flow of language, with its capacity for improvisa- 
tion and exuberance, is held in check and balance by memory—what the 
individual and the group choose or manage to remember—and by the cor- 
responding need of reducing ideas to their least common denominator— 
that which is memorable and true for the group. For oral tradition in- 
spires a high regard not only for what is easy to remember (as is even more 
clearly seen in folk music) but also for that which is easily recognized as 
common knowledge and common truth. At the same time oral tradition 
requires constant revision in accordance with changing customs and mo- 
tive (acculturation); and individual skill—the wit of one working on the 
wisdom of the many—is permitted free elaboration and recombination of 
elements. In this way folk literature is always right, and the writer can- 
not go wrong by exploring folk sources and experimenting with folk pat- 
terns. For repeated handling gives both the writer and his audience con- 
fidence—confidence in the rightness of what is said and how it is said. 


DISCUSSION OF THE ANGENE AND BOTKIN PAPERS 


GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 
Sarah Lawrence College 


I am in general agreement with the two papers just read. 

The words of the first paper are excellent if fully comprehended by 
teachers, but problems of creative work should never be presented to stu- 
dents in abstract terms. With them one must proceed from the concrete 
until the student discovers for himself the “‘secret”’ of these matters. I take 
issue on the point that the student should break down or ignore “‘habitual 
association.” This is only a momentary and not a fundamental help. It 
can lead to mere cleverness. It suggests that surrealism or Dadaism are 
accepted goals for us in the creative field. 

On the contrary we should teach that words and associations have a 
social context and that no writer succeeds wholly to distort or destroy the 
accepted meanings. The element of freshness and originality that we value 
can exist together with habitual association. 

In connection with Mr. Botkin’s paper, I should like to urge an interest 
in such American writers as Mark Twain and Vachel Lindsay, together 
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with a study of folklore backgrounds. Listening to Mr. Alan Lomax’s 
series of folk songs on C.B.S.’s ‘‘School of the Air” is helpful, and I recom- 
mend a better appreciation of Negro spirituals, which are full of genius. 

The attitude of the teacher toward young writers is that of a guide and 
diagnostician. I take them to the writers most like them, because writers 
have always learned—painfully and slowly—by sitting at the feet of their 
masters. Thus I try to save my students the waste of time experienced 
when they work without guidance and advice. 

I do not think that one needs to be a writer to teach writers; the atti- 
tude is the important thing. Both teacher and student need to take fail- 
ures and slow growth for granted, knowing that these are the inevitable 
circumstances of learning to write. In writing there is no such thing as 
spontaneous combustion. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF THE ANGENE AND BOTKIN PAPERS 


LILLIAN BARNARD GILKES 
League of American Writers School 


The League of American Writers has a school for students of writing 
which is a unique institution in that all its faculty are professional] writers. 
The teacher of creative writing who is not himself a maker of poems, or 
plays, or novels, or short stories has a natural passion for techniques of 
education, just as the poet or the novelist has for the craft techniques that 
are the means of giving form to his material. In general, I think that writ- 
ers who happen to be teachers do not care very much for textbooks. There 
are dangers, of course, in this somewhat bohemian, quasi-Olympian indi- 
vidualism—unless it is balanced with a pretty broad cultural viewpoint. 

In commenting on the brilliant and truly profound analysis of creative 
processes that Mr. Angene has made, I want first to express enthusiastic 
agreement with his view of the major function of the teacher of creative 
writing to “liberate the capacities of young people and to guide their de- 
velopment.”” However much or little the student may be able to accom- 
plish in creative writing, it is always determined by native capacity and 
by the immediate or underlying experience out of which the material has 
come. It is necessary for the teacher to know something about the sort 
of background, the influences that have shaped the student’s capacities 
and stimulated his mind or scattered and sterilized his creative energies. 

While I agree in the main with everything Mr. Angene has said—and I 
do think it of very great importance for the teacher to have all these for- 
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mulations very clearly established in his own mind—in the form in which 
Mr. Angene has stated them, I feel that their usefulness is for the teacher 
primarily rather than for the student. To have the value intended for the 
student, it seems to me that they must be first transposed and restated 
more nearly in terms of his own thinking about his material. 

My own experience has led me toa few rather simple conclusions. First, 
that teaching is largely a matter of taking pains—hard work for both 
teacher and student. Second, in order to have any value whatsoever, 
teaching must help the student writer to find his way in his material; it 
must guide and train observation, develop perceptions, and help the in- 
dividual to discover and make vivid for a reader audience the human 
meanings in the stuff he is writing about. The fiction art is, above all, a 
technique of interpreting life and dramatizing the human meanings. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS 


GERALD T. HANKIN? 
His Majesty’s Inspector of Schools 


Every school in England prepares its own syllabus of work in English, 
in which aims and methods are set out at length. An inspector, spending 
four working days in a school of about five hundred pupils, will first of all 
obtain information about the type of pupil, local difficulties, and probable 
occupations. He will then study the syllabus, see and take classes, and 
write a report after discussing the problems involved with the teachers of 
the subject. The discussion will probably be divided into four or five 
heads. When the children leave school, can they speak? Can they listen? 
Can they write? Can they read? How do you train them? Is your bal- 
ance between the aims correct? Under the headings of ‘‘Speaking,”’ “‘Lis- 
tening,”’ “Writing,” and ‘Reading’? Mr. Hankin discussed the method 
usually adopted in English schools. He pointed out that the teaching of 
English must permeate the teaching of every subject if good results are to 
be obtained. In England there is no difference of opinion between em- 
ployers and educationists as to the type of education desired. Good re- 
sults are obtainable only if teachers are free to adopt the method that suits 
them best. Dull teaching of English according to a stereotyped pattern is 
always a failure. 


2 Mr. Hankin spoke from fifteen years’ experience as a teacher and twenty years’ 
experience as an inspector of English schools, particularly secondary schools of all 








types, with an age range of eleven to fifteen years. 
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THE IMPORTANCE TO THE INDIVIDUAL OF VISUAL 
EFFICIENCY IN READING 
HENRY A. IMUS 


Dartmouth Eye Institute 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


To make the subsequent discussion clear, Dr. Imus first presents a brief 
statement of the physiology of vision. He then lists a number of possible 
indications of defective vision in children which a parent or teacher can 
readily recognize, explains the way in which ocular defects disturb read- 
ing, and notes other disturbances induced by ocular defects, such as vari- 
ous eye discomforts, visual fatigue, and general fatigue. 

Presenting a number of case histories, Dr. Imus indicates how the frus- 
tration which may arise from visual disturbances results in undue aggres- 
siveness or undue submissiveness. All the cases cited except one showed 
great improvement in behavior and intellectual attainment upon correc- 
tion of the ocular condition. 

Two further case histories demonstrate the marked ability of some in- 
dividuals to tolerate or compensate for ocular defects. Differences in this 
ability account for the conflicting evidence concerning the problem of 
reading and vision obtained by the study of groups and individual cases. 

Evidence from the study of large groups has shown little relationship 
between visual efficiency and ability in reading or between ability in read- 
ing and success in college. Evidence from the study of individual cases, 
however, has shown that many times an ocular defect has been an impor- 
tant factor, if not the only one, in producing a disability in reading. A 
new project is being conducted to investigate more completely the effect 
of visual factors upon reading and scholastic achievement; the individuals 
will be studied intensively, including personality factors as well as apti- 
tudes (scholastic, reading, etc.). 

Dr. Imus concludes that testing and remedial work in large groups of 
a problem as complex as disability in reading seems to be will not result 
in a wholly satisfactory solution. Work with groups may be helpful in 
locating the more deficient individuals and convenient in teaching the 
general principles of reading techniques; but the real diagnosis and treat- 
ment of reading disability must always be done individually. Greater at- 
tempts should be made to discover and treat poor readers at the lower 
levels in school. Remedial work is accomplished more easily when the 
cases are recognized and treated early. Not only will improvement in 
reading thus result sooner, but the inevitable damage to the child’s per- 
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sonality will be partly avoided and emotional complications will be few- 
er. Deficiencies in the child’s vision and hearing will handicap any reme- 
dial procedures and should be corrected as soon as possible by competent 


specialists. 


THE READING PROGRAM IN NEW YorK CIty 


WILL SCARLET 
Technical Supervisor, Remedial Program, Secondary Schools 
New York City 


The unpretentious aim of the New York City reading program in the 


high schools is to improve the reading ability of poor readers and make 


them interested in reading. Composition, grammar, and study of litera- 


ture are assigned a secondary role in the remedial classes. Taking the 


place of the traditional classics are books composed in the contemporary 
idiom and dealing with ordinary men and women at work and at play. At- 
tention is centered on the content of the selections; extensive reading is 
stimulated. Classes are taught by the English teacher during a regular 
period and carry the usual credit. 

The school system is proceeding slowly and feeling its way. Individual 
schools have great leeway. From the first year and a half of the program, 
which has been attended with some measure of success, it is possible to 
see certain problems arising from misconceptions and failings prevalent 
among teachers and from poor reading materials. 

The widespread belief among teachers that poor reading is found ex- 
clusively among pupils of low mentality obscures the fact that the reading 
of many normal-bright pupils is not commensurate with their intelligence 
level. Too much emphasis upon speed of reading and drills designed to 
accelerate it implies that speed is the cause rather than the result of in- 
efficient reading. Attention should be upon improving comprehension, 
not speed per se. Most monographs on reading deal with the elementary 
school and with mechanical and clinical aspects of the reader’s deficiency, 
but the causes of poor reading lie more in the schools and teachers than in 
the pupils. Sometimes results on standardized tests are overestimated, 
the teacher failing to recognize the limitations of these tests. There is also 
too little emphasis upon diagnosis of individual difficulties and too much 
reliance on haphazard communal study of special textbooks. 

In spite of marked improvement lately in the content and form of high- 
school readers, many of them are deficient: too hastily done; poor in for- 
mat; incumbered with clumsy exercises, editorial pep talks, and too many 
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speed drills. The teacher must therefore use these books selectively and 
not place her whole reliance upon the specialized text. She should remem- 
ber that her first obligation is to create a lasting interest in reading. 

Behind all these special difficulties lies the broad one that we are all 
the products of a system of professional training in which the role of read- 
ing was sadly underestimated. Reorientation in our teacher-training and 
improvement programs is desperately needed, so that all teachers—not 
merely English teachers—can do their part in the development of this 
basic skill. 


SEMANTICS AND LANGUAGE 


CHARLOTTE TYLER 
Orthological Committee of the Payne Fund 


What we are talking about today is not new or necessarily abstruse but 
as old as human thought. It is simply a study—an awareness—of how 
words work on us and how we make them work for us. 

A word is a sign of a thought of a thing—of a physical thing at the 
simplest level—or a sign of a thought of a feeling or a sign of a thought 
of a whole complex aggregation of ideas and feelings. To understand how 
we so often behave as though it were not merely a sign but the very 
thing that it is a sign of, we must see clearly how a word becomes a sign 
for something. A word’s meaning is precisely, in a particular context, the 
element or elements that the individual’s past experience proves to be 
otherwise missing from that context. Most of these contexts simply con- 
sist of other words, and there is the danger. They keep us in a world too 
much composed only of words, and we have difficulty in getting out of it 
and making contact with the nonverbal world we sometimes call reality. 

The effort to link words with reality is to return constantly to the con- 
nections between the verbal and the material aspects of reality. There is a 
tool which can be used in many ways to lighten our work by making its 
tasks more specific. This tool is basic English, a small and easily handled 
model of the language which may be regarded as the intervening sands 
which lie between the ocean of complete English and the solid shore of 
reality. 

First, we may well study how different words symbolize ideas at differ- 
ent levels of generality and how the same word is not always at the same 
point on this general particular scale. We might call it the study of defini- 
tion, if we can forget our usual narrow associations with the word “‘defini- 
tion” and take it to refer to the way in which our thinking proceeds: not 
from the specific to the general but from the general to the specific. To 
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ask pupils for definitions of words is always dangerous, because it suggests 
that somewhere—in a library or up in heaven—there is a one and only 
true definition to be found. But to ask them, ‘‘What sort of thing do you 
mean by ‘there’ here?”’ is the better way of putting the same question. 

Second, we might develop a better appreciation of the nature and the 
pervasiveness in our language of metaphor, for this would give our pupils 
not only a better understanding of the powers and the subtleties of words 
but a better grip on reality. Metaphor, far from being a mere decoration, 
as it is so often treated, is the lifeblood of language. We have to consider 
each metaphor not as a string of words but in its living context. 

A third feature of language demanding our attention is linguistic am- 
biguity, which teachers and critics have always found peculiarly hard to 
cope with. Words are ambiguous in a number of different ways: some- 
times in such relatively simple and easily pinned-down shifts in sense as 
from cause to effect, sometimes in shifts which are clearly metaphorical 
expansions. Skill in understanding is developed through the balanced 
comparison of different meanings (using ‘“‘meaning”’ to cover the whole 
sense and feeling content of a word), rather than in the collection and as- 
similation of predigested paraphrases. Clearly no set of possible ambi- 
guities of a word can be considered profitably apart from the context in 
which it is used. And it is not the mere fact that a sentence, even in a con- 
text, has two or more possible readings but the insight into how it gets 
them that gives us the key to better understanding for our pupils and our- 
selves. 

We have, of course, to remember that it is the exercises and the practice 
in making comparisons and not the high abstract doctrine behind them 
which does our students good. At their age the less they are bothered 
with theory and the more they are immersed in practice, the better. 





ENGLISH IN THE RURAL HIGH SCHOOL 


PAUL W. STODDARD 
Principal, Housatonic Valley Regional High School 
Falls Village, Connecticut 
As an outgrowth of a series of student-faculty conferences organized at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, I was appointed to teach a course 
on English in the rural high school last summer. The first purpose of the 
course was to discover how a country high school, remote from the center 
of culture, might obtain some of a city school’s advantages. The second 
purpose—which I shall deal with here—was to emphasize the special op- 
portunities of the English teacher in the rural high school, with reference 
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particularly to the integration of English activities with rural life and the 
utilization of sources locally available. 

For instance, as a project in connection with the bicentenary of the 
coming of the first pioneers to Canaan, Connecticut, the students of the 
local school spent several weeks compiling a series of bicentennial books, 
sets of which were later presented to the two local libraries—books in the 
compilation of which the students obtained a very considerable knowledge 
of local history and, incidentally, an increased knowledge of English com- 
position. 

In teaching literature, we have all discovered some pupils whose antip- 
athy is extremely difficult to overcome. Yet I am convinced that for 
every student there must be some book which will arouse interest, even 
though the variation in ability and attainment in any school is enormous. 
In my own district, woods and farms total 75 per cent of the three hundred 
square miles which compose the regional district. In such a school it is 
necessary to find for the literature course books that will fit the needs of 
children who get up at four o’clock to milk the cows before they come to 
school. 

For such pupils a novel like As the Earth Turns will serve to introduce 
Freshmen and Sophomores to literature. For other parts of the United 
States than New England, other novels can be used for a similar purpose. 
A bibliography of this material, A Guide to the Literature of Rural Life, 
has been compiled by Benson Y. Landis and is published by the American 
Country Life Association. 

To my group of college preparatory Seniors, I have just been teaching 
Mrs. Wharton’s magnificent novel of the New England countryside, 
Ethan Frome—almost on the spot where it was written, almost on the 
spot where the imaginary scene was laid! I believe my students have been 
as exhilarated as I have been. It is through the introduction of books 
which deal thus vigorously and sincerely with the life which country boys 
and girls really know, and through having them write on topics in which 
their interest really lies, that we can do much to make their education 
more enjoyable. 


THE ReviseD NEW YorK City PROGRAM IN SPEECH 
MARY T. MCGRATH 
Board of Examiners, New York City 
Speech work in the fifty high schools of New York City, involving two 
hundred and sixty thousand students, twelve hundred teachers of English 
and two hundred teachers of speech, is in the process of reorganization. 
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Last May Assistant Superintendent Ernst issued a circular of instructions 
in which he declared that it is the function of all teachers, and the teachers 
of English in particular, to improve the speech habits of pupils, and that it 
is the special function of teachers of speech to instruct those people who 
are in need of special work in speech. Pupils in need of particular help 
with speech were put into special classes which took the place of regular 
English classes. These classes are to remain speech classes, and speech 
teachers are to be assigned to them only. The difficulties in inaugurating 
the program, which it is hoped will be only temporary, are, primarily, lack 
of adequate provision for examining and classifying the students, diffi- 
culty in agreeing upon the standard with which to classify them, pro- 
gramming difficulties, and budgetary considerations. Reports of entering 
tests given to Freshmen in Brooklyn College would indicate that previous 
estimates that 50 per cent of the students in the New York City high 
schools need remedial treatment in speech were conservative. The final 
carrying-through of the program, therefore, indicates necessity, first, for 
increasing the number of regularly licensed speech teachers and of super- 
visors of speech and, second, of retraining English teachers in service to 
equip them to assist not only in the work for the normal but in the work 
for the substandard as well. These English teachers should probably have 
a minimum of twelve semester hours in (a) anatomy, physiology, and 
effective use of voice and speech mechanism; (b) phonetics as a tool in 
correcting speech faults; (c) methods of teaching speech in secondary 
schools; and (d) principles and clinical practices in speech correction. 

Fortunately, New York City is also making some provision for more 
extensive programming of the gifted in speech. A plan adopted in one high 
school is now awaiting official sanction. 


PuTTING First THINGS FIRST IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 
LETITIA RAUBICHECK 
Director, Department of Speech Improvement 
New York City Public Schools 

Skill in speech is a basic tool for all students, and the aims of good 
speech are the same at all ages and educational levels. But the various 
phases of the complex of speech skills may be undertaken advantageously 
at different levels and expanded in terms of the student’s maturation and 
increasing power and opportunity. 

First in point of immediacy, at any level, is the work of speech correc- 
tion for those who suffer from a disorder. While it is best done in the early 
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years, it must be treated wherever it is encountered. Many stutterers be- 
gin at the age of puberty. Three per cent of the American population 
stutters, their lives marred in every social aspect because of inability to 
communicate freely with their fellows. Yet even among the badly handi- 
capped it is possible to make corrections, so that there is an obligation 
upon high-school teachers which must be met if we are to put first things 
first. This requires special training of the teacher and individual or small- 
group instruction, yet who can say that it is not worth what it costs? 

To the bulk of our students we need to give such skills as will fit them 
for the life of the average citizen. The voice and speech pattern should be 
set within the first four years of the elementary school. The next four 
years may well be given to practice of an acceptable speech pattern in 
those life-situations in which the average citizen will engage. In high 
school a speech program should meet the growing need for adjustment 
between the maturing individual and his environment; but, where the 
need is found, we must do speech correction and establish the automatic 
use of adequate voice and acceptable dialect. College should ideally be 
devoted to the development of skills for leadership, though here, too, the 
colleges must be prepared to meet the basic needs of communication. 

Some educators who pay lip service to the importance of effective 
speech do not understand that some phases of speech education must be 
taught and cannot be learned by unconscious imitation. There must be 
time allotted to speech training consonant with the complexity and im- 
portance of the problem. There must be an adequate number of trained 
teachers, using selected materials, improved techniques, and appropriate 
measures of achievement. The two greatest of these needs are for curricu- 
lar time and for more adequate training of teachers. 

The essentials of proper teacher-training seem to me to include a recog- 
nition of the problem; a speech pattern which may serve as a model for all 
students; a recognition of the part which imitation and practice play in 
the development of good speech; and a knowledge of the techniques re- 
quired to develop those skills not assimilated indirectly. 


COMPOSITION AS SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
WALTER BARNES 
New York University 
I have made three attacks on school composition work: (1) that at its 
best it educates and equips for only a small proportion of genuine language 
activities; (2) that it is usually carried on under conditions and in forms 
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which are so unlike those of normal life that it probably has little value; 
and (3) that it is motivated—on our part, not the children’s—by an un- 
challenged assumption that it is an instrument, generally useful, for train- 
ing in thought-processes. Let me now outline very sketchily a three-point 
program for education in speaking and writing in the compositional types 
of language. 

1. Have some creative writing for all and lots of it for those who enjoy 
it. (Creative writing needs only one justification: pleasure in scribbling, 
satisfaction of the itch to write.) 

2. In all subjects in the school take advantage of the genuine, even 
though quite scholastic, occasions for composition work, both oral and 
written—reports, notebooks, floor talks—and teach through them the 
principles of good composing. 

3. Through clubs and organizations of various kinds, through assem- 
blies, forums, and special-occasion programs, through school newspapers 
and magazines, provide natural and energizing occasions to speak and 
write. 

For—and here I approach my topic, ‘‘Composition as Social Behavior”’ 
—one gets experience and possibility for improvement in the structural 
types of language only in specific and genuine situations. One can dis- 
tinguish these situations by four test questions: (1) Is there an audience 
or a reading public? (2) Is there an urgent reason for me tospeak and/or 
write? (3) Do I have a contribution to make—or do I think I do? (4) 
Will what I say or write have any effect? 

These are questions which have rich social implications. Now, instead 
of paying lip service to rhetorical virtues pertaining to the inner consisten- 
cy of an article or a talk, we must regard outer effectiveness. Instead of 
unity, coherence, proportion—certainly fine qualities as far as they go— 
we now unearth a new set of sociorhetorical virtues. We are now not so 
much interested in whether the parts of the structure hold together as in 
whether they hold an audience. “Proportion” is good; but now we ask 
whether the article or the speech is too long or too short. Unity is a lovely 
ideal, but appropriateness of content and manner is much more important. 
Language, in a genuine social setting, becomes adjustment—adjustment 
to the occasion, to the purposes, to the audience. The manner, the atti- 
tude, and the “‘tone”’ make or mar what we say or write, toa much greater 
degree than did “style” in the older concept. Lack of tact may do more 
harm than lack of clear arrangement. In short, we perceive that the prob- 
lems of effective compositional speaking and writing are not linguistic or 
rationalistic but primarily social and that they demand for their solution 
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not as much mastery of words, sentences, and paragraphs as social intel- 
ligence. This is the concept of “composition as social behavior.” 


MEETING THE READER’S EXPECTATIONS: AN IMPORTANT SOCIAL 
ELEMENT IN COMPOSITION 
LENNOX GREY 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Beginning by enumerating some of the natural expectations which hold 
between speaker and audience, Mr. Grey then questions whether, in re- 
ducing the one-time distinctive concerns of grammar, rhetoric, and logic 
to a few minimum essentials of grammar, we are helping the student to 
meet either the human or social demands of composition. A passage from 
the Autobiography, in which Franklin tells how he learned to use the 
Socratic dialectic from a description of it in a rhetoric and logic, illustrates 
the need of restudying rhetoric in the light of human interest, familiar 
image and idiom, and clear aim. 

To open up another consideration of the topic, Mr. Grey then gives 
some paragraphs which might have been used as an opening for his paper; 
in them he states that the issues of education today are embodied in two 
main conflicts: 

The first is between the scientific determinists and socio-economic determin- 

ists, on the one side, who hold that man is simply a creature of natural and 
social circumstance, and the humanists on the other side, who protest that the 
power of human imagination and expression over circumstances shall not be 
so discounted or degraded, nor man’s responsibility for his acts so neatly evaded. 
.... The second issue is within the Humanities, between those who believe in 
the necessity of absolute values and those who believe in the necessity of rela- 
tive values for human survival and happiness. 
Hutchins is our most audible spokesman for the first view; I. A. Richards— 
for English teachers, at least—one of the most challenging for the second. 
But we need a more realistic translation of the ideas of these men in im- 
mediate human-social terms; the problem of meeting the reader’s expec- 
tations is one of these. 

Mr. Grey suggests that the alternative beginning, though following a 
logical outline, is “‘writer centered” and that terms like “unity,” ‘“‘co- 
herence,” “emphasis,” ‘‘proportion,”’ etc., have so long been abstracted 
from their human-social context that they have lost living context for 
most students and many teachers. They should not be thrown out but 
invested with some of the meanings they once had. We might note, for 
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instance, the relationship of a journalistic “human interest” lead and the 
exordium of the classic oration. 

The same problem is illustrated by mimeographed paragraphs from 
two groups of students—seventh and tenth grades—who were first asked 
to write a paper on Indian drums “in any way they wanted” and were 
later asked to revise their papers but to think mainly of the reader’s ex- 
pectations—particularly in their opening sentences and paragraphs—in 
terms of human interest, familiar image and idiom, and clear aim. The 
papers suggested that the tenth-grade students had some difficulty in 
getting the direct communication with the reader which the seventh- 
graders got at once, that the considerations of form commonly used tend 
increasingly toward a self-centeredness, a curse that hangs over our study 
of grammar generally. 

In urging that we need, not necessarily less grammar, but more of the 
right kind, in a rounded humanistic setting where the reader’s feelings and 
thought-processes receive no less emphasis than matters of mechanical 
correctness, we are not required to follow Hutchins’ views. So far his chal- 
lenges have been rather on the negative side, but there is reason to suppose 
that he will continue to enlarge his view; and in time it may include the 
actual kind of students in our schoolrooms. Meanwhile, we had better do 
a little thinking under our own steam, unless we want to take his word for 
it—or Richards’ either. 


YouTH EVALUATES THE MOVIES 


KATHRYN Y. ALLEBACH 
Senior High School, Reading, Pennsylvania 


Basic concepts of general education today require us to train our youth 
for life in a democracy and to use vital materials that will influence and 
develop the total personality. The motion picture offers materials that 
can be developed by various methods to satisfy many of the requirements 
implicit in our basic concepts. 

The movies not only appeal to youth but are influential in developing 
public opinion. The study of them can develop expressional skills as well 
as bring knowledge of an important social institution. A comprehensive 
survey of activities and procedures used in forty classes and clubs has been 
given in the English Journal by Dr. Constance McCullough.’ 

Club programs frequently make use of the democratic committee plan, 
whereby every member contributes according to his special interest. 

3A Preview of an Investigation of Motion-Picture Class and Club Activities,’’ 
English Journal, XXVIII (February, 1939), 120-29. 
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Through excursions, interviews with theater managers, co-operation with 
civic organizations, and publication of information for the whole student 
body in reviews, programs, and exhibits, students develop their ability to 
form critical opinions. 

In our three clubs at the Reading Senior High School the students 
search for materials on coming pictures, weigh their respective merits, and 
publish their findings to the school. Interviews bring them valuable ex- 
pressional experiences, as did the preparation and presentation of a radio 
broadcast. Making evaluations has taught them to be more definite in 
their thinking. 

Similar activities are possible in classes, which offer more time and con- 
tinuity of effort than the club. In our class, started this year, we began by 
asking what features made a picture good or inferior. Later, such ques- 
tions as How did the picture affect you? What did it do for you? What 
did it teach you about life in the past, present, and future? How do you 
choose the movies you see? 

Answering these questions in class discussions taught the students to 
think in definite terms, to consider social values, and to broaden the 
grounds and methods of their judgments. Reviews were studied and writ- 
ten, and reports were made upon the accomplishments of their favorite 
stars and upon the technical side of movie production. Through this vital- 
ized material both oral and written expression were developed and critical 
thinking begun. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY IN 
ESTABLISHING MOTION-PICTURE STANDARDS 


WILLIAM F. BAUER 
East Orange High Schools, East Orange, New Jersey 

Modern youth, aware of fundamental political, economic, and social 
changes, is reluctant to conform strictly to the mores of the family, 
church, and other agencies that represent traditional living; he prefers to 
live by experience rather than by precept. Furthermore, this attitude is 
encouraged by the “experience” program of progressive schools. 

An important influence in adolescent experience is the motion picture. 
Since movie influence exists, the school, in its endeavor to help young 
people evaluate experiences, must heed the photoplay and must teach dis- 
crimination and evaluation. 

The drop in movie enthusiasm during the last five years may be traced 
to the widespread school study of the photoplay. However, there is still 
need for systematic examination and analysis of current photoplays in 
order that thousands of young people who are movie minded may not 
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come to accept silver-screened mediocrity as quality and commonplace 
social stereotypes as heroic men and women. 

Over a period of years the quality of photoplay entertainment has im- 
proved. The sex picture, the sex melodrama, and the liquor-laden or 
vicious-criminal type of picture are no longer the burden that they were. 
Productions of Elizabeth and Livingstone standard merit applause. But 
there are still miles of fatuous film that too frequently intervene between 
worthy productions. 

Thus the movies, while no longer acutely dangerous, continue to be 
deleterious. Photoplays designed for adults are viewed indiscriminately by 
children, adolescents, and adults. The impact of startling, inappropriate 
situations on the consciousness of adolescents continues to have a serious 
spiritual and physical aftermath. 

The school and community must meet this hazard together. By means 
of the pressure of public opinion, they can guarantee the good conduct of 
the local theater manager in exhibiting desirable films. A film exhibitor, 
for financial reasons, complies with the intelligence or taste levels of the 
community. Howcan these levels be raised? This is a challenge to schools, 
P.-T.A.’s, and film councils. 

A study of the responsibilities of school and community in establishing 
acceptable motion-picture standards must consider the following facts: 

1. The education of parents and of the general public is frequently quite as 
important as the education of boys and girls. 

2. In many communities the occasional presentation of a special Saturday 

morning program for children and for adolescents has served as a means of 

establishing film standards. 

In double-feature billing exhibitors are likely to tie a worthless companion to 

the tail of a desirable feature picture. With such billings, the kite will do 

better without the tail—if the exhibitor is open to persuasion or direction. 

4. Children and adolescents sometimes make a lengthy occasion of movie 
going, to the extent of sitting through more than one performance. A movie- 
time budget checked against theater timetables will serve as a deterrent. 


Ww 


Granted that boys and girls, in seeking recreation, have gone ‘‘movie’’— 
what is the community doing to provide recreation other than movies? 


THE DISEASES OF ADULT EDUCATION BY RADIO 
FRANK ERNEST HILL 
American Association for Adult Education 
Many individuals, educators included, regard adult education by radio 
and classroom broadcasting as very similar, but this is unjustified, for the 
classroom educators have two great advantages: (1) the school children 
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the case of adults only to a limited extent. 


lectual or economic status of his audience. 


listeners to educational programs. 


those who produce them. 


to produce many which are poor. 


but incompetent is another formidable obstacle. 


can listen with pride. 














































can be found in groups and reached by radio at the will of educational 
authorities, while adults can be dealt with in groups only with much great- 
er difficulty, and (2) school students listening to radio programs are for the 
most part comparatively homogeneous groups, while adult radio audi- 
ences are seldom homogeneous. Close group contact facilitates advance 
preparation, discussion, and follow-up; such possibilities can be used in 


Educators of adults are confronted with four chief obstacles. 
there is the problem of getting money to pay for making programs. Sec- 
ond, there is that of getting talent to devise programs. Third, there is the 
difficulty of getting the radio time for educational broadcasts for adults— 
time enough and at satisfactory hours. Finally, there is the problem of 
well-meaning persons who, attempting to educate adults by air without 
adequate money, without sufficient experience, and without enough 
preparation or time, bring discredit upon the whole idea. The adult ed- 
ucator is almost without information as to the size, education, and intel- 


Fortunately, the Federal Radio Education Committee, Princeton 
University, and other groups are conducting studies of (1) the value of 
radio for all types of listeners, (2) programs preferred by most listeners, 
(3) conditions under which programs are listened to, and (4) activities of 
certain listening groups—all of which may tell us a great deal about aduit 


Beyond the preliminary explorations of the adult radio audience lie the 
previously mentioned problems associated with the making of programs. 
When one turns from the outstanding broadcasts of the commercial and 
educational stations and begins to examine the run of radio offerings that 
inform or teach, one is appalled by the lack of resources on the part of 


I do not wish to state that at these low costs good programs cannot be 
produced, but officials and educators, overworked and lacking resources, 
while capable of producing programs which are excellent, are also bound 


Now the lack of money is only one problem. Proper selection and use 
of talent, getting the right time for adult programs, and curbing advertis- 
ing time are as difficult. How to suppress radio educators who are willing 


I am not so discouraged about the future as my comments on the 
present might indicate. I think that in the next few years we shall make 
notable programs in providing programs for men and women to which we 
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SEVEN LAMPS OF TELEVISION 


FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
Educational Director, National Broadcasting Company 


In 1849 John Ruskin, after his eventful trip to Venice, provided seven 
standards for the evaluation of life regardless of the medium in which it 
is presented. These standards—the Seven Lamps—may be applied to 
the study of television. 

When, through sound broadcast, fine drama, fine music, fine speech, 
and fine combinations of both music and drama are offered, there is a 
sense of satisfaction in having made these masterpieces available. But 
masterpieces heard under unsatisfactory circumstances and works of art 
viewed in a vulgar environment lose their beauty. 

If we could set up a situation in which both sound and sight could be 
received simultaneously, without distracting outside conditions, we would 
have found the perfect medium for the transfer of thought-provoking 
material. Television is this perfect medium. 

Television provides us with four choices: (1) we can see alone; (2) we 
can hear alone; (3) we can put sight and sound together; and (4) we can 
exhibit our own mastery of the device by shutting it off entirely. Here, 
then, we have the most flexible mechanical teaching aid yet known to 
man. As yet, television is in its infancy, available within a sixty-mile 
radius of the Empire State Building, but we prophesy its future greatness. 

But what of the Seven Lamps? First, there is the Lamp of Sacrifice. 
Intrinsic merit and value must be emphasized unmindful of cost. The 
Radio Corporation of America and the National Broadcasting Company, 
in developing present television, expended many millions of dollars to 
bring a high standard of program to the public. 

The Lamp of Truth—presenting things as they are—is made possible 
by the mobile transmitter which brings, by short wave to the Empire 
State, events in sports and public life. 

The Lamp of Power, making things wield and influence the power for 
good—what does television do with this beam? Already there has been a 
successful experiment in two-way classroom discussion in which the pro- 
fessor, many miles from his class, explained the action of the photoelectric 
cell and was freely interrupted by questions from his pupils. 

Then the fourth lamp—that of Beauty, making the object seem as 
it is. The loveliness of line, form, and texture is explained by the human 
voice as the subject is seen and held in the concept of the eye. 

And the Lamp of Life—making life meaningful. Dr. Rommertz has 
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already presented tiny microverim and its life under the microscope. 
There are innumerable other possibilities. 

The sixth lamp is the Lamp of Memory—bringing back the joy of 
first impressions: Flagstad at the “‘Met,’’ Helen Hayes as Queen Victoria. 

And finally the seventh lamp—the Lamp of Obedience—is productive 
of the virtue of humility. It is obedience to law and order. Television 
cannot exist in defiance of scientific law. 

With television assuming the role of the great instructor, what about 
the teacher in the school? Will she become an automaton in the television 
of the future? No, there will always be the problem of adaptation. No 
national curriculum can be conducted by television. The teacher must 
select that which is of value to her group. 

Ruskin fought hard against the liberty provided by our individual 
inclinations. He believed we should guide our pupils to appreciate the 
good, the true, and the beautiful. We have with us today a greater means 
of doing this than at any time in the history of civilization. 


DEMOCRACY AND INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 
Columbia University 


Democracy is supreme regard for the individual. It is the effort to run 
society on the basis of respect for personality: all to be treated on terms 
of equality of opportunity. 

The essence of personality is the fact of selfhood, the self-conscious 
direction of conduct. Respect for personality means that each one in his 
dealings wishes each other person to grow and live the best possible. 
Democracy demands that this be done on the basis of equality. 

Regard for individual differences does not mean, as certain “‘scientif- 
ically” minded have taught, apportioning subject-matter quotas to fit 
1.Q.’s. A truer regard for personality is the effort to give each unique 
personality the peculiar opportunities that it uniquely requires to become 
its best self. 

A proper assertion of the individual and proper social relationships are 
not antagonistic but complementary. Such words as “right,” “freedom,” 
and “‘justice”’ get their definition from the state of affairs of persons being 
together on terms of mutual equality of treatment. For example, no one 
has a right to absolute freedom. Ethically each one is free to do only 
those things that make for the best development and expression of 
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all living together on terms of equality. Justice is the state of affairs 
where this kind of living prevails. 


or less than the fullest personality. The one is of too little control, which 
turns loose the predatory strong to exploit the weak. The other is too 
much social control such that the individuals are unnecessarily refused 
opportunity of self-direction. We seek such a middle ground as gives the 
maximum of self-direction which seeks also the like self-direction in others. 
Morality is the effort to live on this basis. 


keeping also with respect for others seems to me to lie along such lines 
as: 


I. 


acquisition of subject matter from its present rating position; (2) en- 
throne the development of personality as the guiding principle; and (3) 
give a new deal on departmentalization so as to enthrone respect for the 
whole person and for learning to live properly. 


literature teachers now that I have the opportunity to discuss the whole 


. They together analyze any piece of work on hand into suitable parts and ap- 


. Each small group of pupils will work at its part and report later to the whole 


. Part of each day should be given to individual projects, which will be less 


. Is each child interested in what he is doing and does his interest grow? 
. Does each child show improvement (a) in conceiving (by creative imagina- 


. Does each project of the child sprout new interests? How significant are these 
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There are two opposed extremes of social regimes. Each alike makes 


The kind of classroom procedure necessary to respect personality in 


Class and teacher together map out the work for the class, the teacher work- 
ing to be able to trust more and more of this to the class. 


portion these according to individual interests and needs, the teacher again 
working to be able to trust more and more of this to the pupils. 


(or otherwise fit its work appropriately into the whole). 


formally reported to the class. 


The criteria for judging progress would be somewhat as follows: 


tion) what to do and (6) in the techniques needed for carrying out his con- 
ception? 
interests for the good life? And how adequate are they in the aggregate? 


The school administration should foster these aims: (1) detrone the 


LITERATURE AND INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


KATHRYN MANSELL 
Sarah Lawrence College 


I have gained an appalling picture of myself and of other high-school 
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matter with Freshmen girls at Sarah Lawrence College. We help the 
new students to decide what they want to take for their first year. Their 
remarks are illuminating and devastating. 

Mary: Oh, how wonderful, that I don’t have to take English my first year. 
It was so dull at school. We tore everything to pieces so that I always lost the 
story. Why, we took weeks to read the play Hamlet because we took a scene 
at a time and took each detail before we went on to the story. 


RutH: You mean, I could take a course here that would be reading for 
pleasure? I always had to read for a book report. 


WINIFRED: Just so the course has no Shakespeare. You know, high schools 
seem to think that they must squeeze in one play each year regardless of its 
fitting into what we have been studying. 


ELEANOR: Isn’t there any important and interesting reading beside Ameri- 
can and English? I’d like to read some Russian or Irish. 

Each year we teachers have new students with backgrounds different 
from one another’s and from those of former students. And yet we use the 
same old methods, the same old content, and expect the same responses. 
We have regular, formal book reports that are foreign to the ways people 
really read books in life; we insist that they shall like books which we as 
English specialists have liked. Some of us even use dry texts with notes 
and questions, instead of novels and plays and poetry that are real books. 

Catching the interest and starting new avenues of thought and tastes 
is largely a matter of finding the motivation for each boy and girl. The 
answer lies not in the book or in the methodology but in the likes, back- 
grounds, and experiences of the pupils. One girl, whose sister married a 
Catholic, learned to enjoy essays through reading Newman’s A pologia. 
Of course, Newman seems adult; he is not on the “‘list’’; he meets no 
regents’ requirements. But he did meet that girl’s needs at a certain 
moment. A Jewish boy who had never responded to Shakespeare or 
Hawthorne or Keats suddenly became engrossed in the literature of his 
people and read Asch, the Bible, and Werfel avidly and then went on to 
literatures of other peoples. A girl whose mother had died learned to like 
poetry through poems dealing with immortality. 

The job is not easy, for dealing with people is harder than dealing with 
books. It is, however, exciting and gets somewhere. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF GIFTED PUPILS 
BASIL COLEMAN 
Research Department, New York City Schools 

Though politicians and public administrators have been reluctant to 
admit it, the difference between a truly intellectual student and an aver- 
age student is enormous. In this students follow a biological pattern in 
common with domestic animals. We find a ratio of ten to one between 
the production of a superior animal and the average; and yet our school 
systems presuppose that all children shall progress at approximately the 
same rate of speed through essentially the same curriculum. On the 
whole, our differentiation of curriculums has proceeded from the average 
down rather than the average up. And yet the difference between the 
superior student and the average is greater than between the inferior and 
the average. 

In my studies I have found the following three things: 

1. Grades received by students are surprisingly consistent. The co- 
efficient of correlation between the average for the first term and for 
the entire four years is about +.75; between the four-year average and 
a like average of Regents’ marks, about +.8o. 

2. The relationship between marks and I.Q.’s is not very high. Though 
in a general way high I.Q.’s and high averages are associated, we find more 
students than we could wish who have I.Q.’s above 120 and averages from 
65 to 70. We must conclude that intelligence is not a factor in high-school 
marks or that the school system is allowing a considerable amount of 
good intelligence to go to waste, or both, or that the tests as administered 
do not accurately measure intelligence. 

3. The amount of time spent by the honor school students of Evander 
Childs in preparing their home work differs enormously, ranging from 
1} to 29 hours per week. There was some tendency for large amounts of 
time spent in home preparation to be associated with mediocre intelligence. 

I therefore conclude that there is a surprisingly large amount of 
superior intelligence now going to waste which could be utilized with 
telling results; that, by selecting honor students on the basis of marks, we 
are likely to miss some of our best—and laziest—minds and to get a 
number of mediocre minds; that the truly superior minds need (a) a cur- 
riculum organically different from start to finish from that followed by 
the average student and (0) a faculty with minds on a par with their own. 
I do not hold much hope of success unless the school system is prepared to 
undertake the education of superior students as a separate division of its 
work, 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF ENGLISH 


ROSE NORA EPSTEIN 
New York City 

As far back as I can remember, I loved to read. One of my high-school 
teachers, a jolly pedagogue, gave us a feeling of enthusiasm for literature 
and a knowledge that even books that I (at thirteen) thought of as dry 
could be alive, new experiences to be entered into with excitement. A 
Freshman course in college took me into the library stacks, where I spent 
many pleasant hours, my hand frequently wandering from the books I 
was supposed to seek to the strange and wonderful ones alongside. An- 
other college course did not teach me very much. I am surprised that I 
do not remember more of the reading I did in high school; but luckily I 
read so much that I managed to become familiar with many types of 
books. 

A course in sociology which described objectively the uncreative 
aspects of our daily life led me to cultivate the art of writing as a channel 
of self-expression. A high-school course in creative writing had started 
my thoughts moving in wider channels and sensitized me to the poetry 
in the world around me. It was probably that course in English which led 
me to writing as a means of creative expression. 

As for the importance of English, I did not learn it in English courses. 
In fact, it didn’t begin to dawn upon me until my Junior year in college, 
and then as the result of the combined weight of all my courses—perhaps 
philosophy and sociology particularly, and my new reactions to the world 
at large. In philosophy I learned how meaningless a jumble of words 
can be, and I wanted the ideas I had taken so many hours to excogitate 
to be clear. The teacher of a course called ““The Expansion of Western 
Culture,’ who expected good organization and an interesting manner of 
dealing with a wide mass of data, gave me a new respect for the art of 
writing. In a seminar on Pareto we analyzed the importance of words, 
written and spoken, in relation to their practical use in our world. The 
analysis of propaganda made me still more conscious of the advantages 
of skill in handling words. As I look back, I can see that the ground for 
this later realization was prepared by one of my high-school teachers with 
a keen mind and a certain stringency of expression. 

It might have been a good idea if the importance of English had been 
impressed upon me earlier, but maybe that was not possible. An emphasis 
on writing in relation to other subjects would have been most valuable. 
Possibly some guidance in my outside reading in high school would have 
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been a good thing for me. But on the whole I think my training in Eng- 
lish, particularly in high school, where I had most of it, a most satis- 
factory one. 

SOME RESULTS OF UNIFICATION 


GERTRUDE M. CHITTENDEN 
Kenmore High School, Kenmore, New York 


As rigid departmentalization of subjects passes and we attempt to 
relate the experiences of a child so that he is conscious of no gaps in his 
learning, English is perhaps proving to be the study that binds the others 
together. 

In my school we began the attempt at unification slowly and fearfully 
by correlating English and the social studies in a double period in both 
subjects under one teacher. Since then we have gone into other fields. 
An art teacher has the children illustrate the books they are reading. 
Science teachers ask English classes to read biographies of scientists. 
Each year we unite ambitiously with the department of music in present- 
ing an assembly at which the best-known selections from some grand 
opera are given. Sometimes the study of a motion picture correlates the 
work in English, social science, physical science, and art; sometimes it is 





’ 


a series of radio programs, such as “The Town Meeting of the Air.’ 
Much of our work is grouped about thought-centers, and I think we have 
now reached the point that we do not consider particularly whether we 
are teaching history, geography, science, or safety. 

As I have observed them, the values coming from a unified program 
are: 

1. The almost complete independence with which pupils work and 
the initiative they show in developing a unit. After the theme for this 
semester’s social] science assignment—the world-mindedness that results 
from understanding something of the history of other countries—was 
thoroughly understood, the pupils practically took the matter in hand and 
planned their own program very ingeniously. Such a project as this, we 
feel, is breaking down the racial barriers which separate nations and 
building an attitude of tolerance and understanding as well as strengthen- 
ing judgment by much thought, study, and reflection. 

2. The larger amount of purposeful reading done by pupils. Associated 
with this is greater facility in locating material in the library and selecting 
the relevant. 

3. The substitution of co-operation for competition in the classroom. 
Work on committees gives valuable training in acting together for a com- 


mon good. 
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4. Increased interest in personal growth. Through discussion of a col- 
lection of stories, Thicker than Water, put out by the National Com- 
mittee of Human Relations, the students decided that desirable relation- 
ships with our fellow-beings are not an accident but an achievement. 

Other gains are the development of a sense of responsibility, tolerance 
for the opinions of others, the habit of weighing evidence and reaching a 
conclusion based on evidence, wariness about propaganda, and a desire to 
seek the truth. 

Some of our early fears have proved to be groundless. It seems to me 
that pupils turn with greater zest to read the so-called “‘better” literature. 
Tests given at the beginning of the tenth year indicate that our pupils 
show steady gain in reading comprehension, spelling, punctuation, vo- 
cabulary, and correct usage. Their compositions are most honest and 
individual. In talks and in conversation most of them show greater poise 
and a growing power of expression and of thinking to the purpose. 


WE BEGIN UNIFICATION 


DWIGHT VAN AVERY 
Auburn, New York 


Our tradition and system of education at Auburn are so well estab- 
lished that we rather absorb what new ideas we take than let them sup- 
plant what we have. Students in each grade are sectioned according to 
five levels of proficiency. The lowest level of a grade may be doing work 
similar to that of a high level two grades below; the highest group may 
be doing work two grades above its nominal grade. We require that the 
student shall constantly grow in power but not that everyone shall reach 
an absolute level of attainment. It is enough if the ascending process has 
caused him to use his mental muscles. 

We distrust systematic composition books and handy anthologies with 
a year’s dose of literature. We administer a minimum of grammar, at 
the time at which the students’ mistakes call for it and usually in a dis- 
cussion arising from the necessity of the moment. We believe that a 
single rule is better than a brace of alternatives. Our purpose is to create 
writers and speakers rather than grammarians. 

Equal importance is attached to written and oral composition. Talks 
are composed extemporaneously, criticized by the audience—first the 
good points, then the bad—and graded by a committee of three. Written 
compositions are done in class and frequently read aloud. 

We are agreed that we will never pontificate before our classes on good 
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literature. I could almost say that the poorer students might better read 
anything and like it than lie potently about proper things for a good 
mark. We respect the taste and intelligence of our students and count 
upon them to peg their taste higher as they increase in maturity. For all 
classes of students we make books readily accessible. 

In the plan we are working out we shall expect each student to read 
eight or more books during the year for report purposes—not any one 
type or quality of literature but any eight books, generally, that the stu- 
dent considers suited to his age and intellect. We expect him to enjoy 
the vicarious experience of reading and also the pleasure of sharing his 
experience with others. As for the reading classes may do in concert, what 
cannot be read with reasonable speed and understanding will be put aside 
for other levels. The anthology is soon to meet its doom; our plan entails 
the use of entire sets of books to be shifted from room to room and school 
to school. 

Thought comes in words, not dreams and filmy imaginings. He who 
can drive his thoughts in orderly progress from sentence to sentence is a 
thinker; he alone, no matter what his calling, is in command of himself 
and his immediate world. Our program in English is devised to help the 
student steer a course in whatever world is left for him in the troubled 
years that are bound to come. 


Wuat Tuis MEANS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


LENNOX GREY 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


We regard the Odyssey (or any stirring modern story of exploration) 
as a “good story” for junior high school because here are some fairly 
straightforward statements of man’s conflict with physical forces, where 
one can see the elementary values of courage, tribal loyalty, and physical 
strength or health. Here are some elementary human values embodied in 
fairly simple conflicts—values close to animal values. Yet we as teachers 
hope to get on to stories that are human on a more thoughtful plane, 
where man’s struggle is with his own nature as well as with physical 
forces. We seek an increasingly humanistic approach to literature and 
expression. 

Though we demand both kinds of conflicts and questions in enduring 
works, though man must not forget that the struggle for survival lies be- 
hind much of his exercise of intelligence, we can see that out of the strug- 
gle for survival have come human wisdom, an accumulation of human 
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standards, and the exercising of human imagination that are also means 
for living with certain harmonies and designs that give reasons for human 
existence beyond the accidents of biological evolutions. These harmonies, 
sought through the arts, literature, religion, philosophy, the history of 
human ideas and ideals, today are called the humanities. They are sharp- 
ly different from the great designs of science and the horizon-sweeping 
concepts of the social studies, whose emphasis must frequently be upon 
objective methodology and institutional or statistical facts. 

Viewed against the most reasonable perspectives which natural and 
social science have provided, the span of the humanities is short and the 
products not so remarkable for their finality as for their promise of what 
men may do, given faith in the human spirit. The marvel of man’s 
imaginative achievement in so short a time must not be forgotten. 

The group of us who have beer. engaged at Teachers College and at 
Columbia in co-operative research in the humanities—research on these 
problems of human values underlying our teaching of literature—feel that 
humanistic thinking must be the constant touchstone for the ‘“‘what”’ and 
“how” of our teaching at all levels. Through such concepts in human 
literature and art we may gain positive unification of purpose and a fairly 
clear articulation in terms of maturity and experience of students. The 
technical language arts values, through which we record the humanities, 
may be more conspicuous at the high-school level; the ‘systematic 
values,”’ at the college level. But the teacher, whether in junior high 
school or college, can no more afford to forget either, or the organic rela- 
tionship between them, than he can afford to forget man’s struggle with 
physical nature. 

In view of the contemporary war of ideas, we at Teachers College may 
have to proceed more rapidly than we should wish in asserting our com- 
mon ground. The first of the completed dissertations from our group 
is being prepared for the press, and six more are in progress. As we use 
these in our co-operative seminar, in association with twenty other 
teacher-training institutions, we feel reasonably sure that we have sub- 
stantial ground under us. 

With some reservations, we regard the divergent views about the teach- 
ing of English as very wholesome. Those who would bring to the study 
of the humanities the challenging results of social, anthropological, 
psychological, and ecological inquiry should be welcomed. But let us 
never forget that our main concern in English is with the individual hu- 
man being who writes, reads, and is portrayed, and with the human 
values that are kept human by individuals, not by books themselves. 
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THE TEACHER QUESTIONS THE PSYCHOLOGIST 
A PANEL DISCUSSION 

LuELLA B. Cook, Central High School, Minneapolis, chairman; T. R. MCCONNELL, 
University of Wisconsin; Paut Witty, Northwestern University; CAROLINE B. 
ZACHARY, Progressive Education Association; T. C. Mursett, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; RussELL THomas, University of Chicago; NELLIE Appy, Broad- 
way High School, Seattle; CHARLES A. WEDEMEYER, Pulaski High School, Milwaukee; 
GLapys GAMBILL, Newport News High School; JoHN GEHLMAN, Oak Park (IIl.) High 
School; LresettrE McHarry, University High School, Urbana; TyNA S. MAKYNEN, 
Ashland (Wis.) High School 


WHAT IS LITERATURE? 


Witty: Anything in print; the distinction between literature and 
other reading is irrelevant—or worse—because it tends to center attention 
on subject matter rather than in the child. Are we interested in subject 
matter or in meeting the needs of the child? 

MoursELL: Literature is human creative work which has the purpose 
and function of projecting a personalized attitude toward life and ex- 
perience; information or practical writing is an attempt to create an im- 





personal structure. 
McConnELL: When informational material becomes more than in- 
formation it becomes literature. 


WHAT ARE THE VALUES IN LITERATURE WHICH 
WE WISH TO REALIZE? 


MorsELL: Appreciation of the finer personalities of the authors. 

GAMBILL: Liberation from prejudices and broadening of concepts 
(ideals?) 

McHarry: Positive ideals or patterns of conduct. 

GEHLMAN: Emotional reaction. 

McConneELL: Modification of the pupils’ conflicts and difficulties and 
so of their reactions to these; escape from their difficulties by means of 
sublimation; aesthetic perception of the relation of form to content. 

GAMBILL: May not this aesthetic perception check action and secure 
poise? 

Witty: We want to secure social sensitivity—actual experience of the 
joy in sharing experience; also growth in intelligence. 

Appy: Ability to read and the taste for reading. 
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WHAT IS THE ORDER OF THE DIFFICULTY OF 
ATTAINMENT OF THESE VALUES? 


Tue Group: The aesthetic value is the most difficult to attain. The 
attainment of the others is too dependent upon conditions for estimate 
to be possible. The pupil can understand only that for which he has an 
experiential background. Understanding of much literature is more diffi- 
cult because the reader has never verbalized in his most vivid experiences, 
and so finds it hard to translate the authors’ verbalization. Imaginative 
works depending upon emotional nuances give trouble, especially to the 
extrovert, motor type. 

SOMEONE: What shall we do when pupils cannot quite grasp the 
vicarious experience? 

ANOTHER: How can we know whether they can grasp it? 

Witty: By children’s reactions; by their impulse to share these. 

McConnELL: By asking, “‘Does he get it as a whole?” If he does not 
on the first reading, give him help in analyzing it, showing what to look 
for. To judge the permanent effect ask, ‘‘Do the pupils read more? Do 
they read better stuff?” 

Witty: Keep a record to show their growth. 

Tuomas: Yes, growth in quality as well as in amount. 


ENDS AND MEANS IN ENGLISH TEACHING 


LOUISE M. ROSENBLATT 
Brooklyn College 


The intimate and inevitable interrelationship of ends and means in 
education is the thesis of this paper. Since, in the educational process, we 
are dealing with human beings, the methods we use, the means we em- 
ploy, will in themselves mold the human beings who are subjected to 
these methods. Our methods in themselves will therefore affect the ulti- 
mate result and will leave their imprint on the thought and behavior of 
the students. The basic equipment of the teacher becomes, therefore, 
the ability to see how ultimate ends will be furthered or obstructed by the 
immediate effects of any particular method or procedure. The more com- 
pletely the teacher understands what her ultimate aims mean in terms 
of human behavior and attitudes, the more adequately will she be able 
to evaluate and to select her immediate means. This view has been gen- 
erally accepted in its application to the central concept of education for 
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democracy. It is recognized, though not always acted upon, that meth- 
ods that create attitudes of blind submission to authority within the 
classroom will incapacitate the student for participation in a democracy. 
If the teacher falls back on such authoritarian procedures, she either does 
not really value the goal of education for democracy or else has not under- 
stood the fact that means in a sense determine the ultimate ends. 

From a consideration of various specific problems in the teaching of 
grammar, rhetoric, and literature (which, for lack of space, cannot be 
summarized here), certain general principles emerge. Any selection of 
methods must always be in terms of particular situations—the particular 
student group, school, and community environment. A free-reading pro- 
gram, for example, cannot be evaluated except in relation to the particular 
student group and its past and present experiences. Any methods that we 
use to increase mastery of the spoken and written word will in themselves 
be building up not only such mastery but also attitudes toward language 
itself, and hence toward the experiences and relationships which language 
symbolizes. Since language is a system of symbols pointing toward 
something outside itself, the underlying principle in our selection of 
methods should be that these methods should not develop a tendency 
toward mere verbalism, the juggling of words in required ways, but should 
instead strengthen the student’s sense of the linkage between words and 
the objects, sensations, concepts, relationships—the referents—which the 
words symbolize. Similarly, in imparting principles of rhetoric, we should 
deal with particular struggles to express particular ideas or experiences, 
instead of giving students abstract notions about style or structure. 
Since, moreover, we are constantly developing attitudes toward, as well 
as knowledge and mastery of, language, we must be careful not to empha- 
size merely the status-giving values of ‘‘correct” or ‘‘acceptable” expres- 
sion. English teachers often impart only the “‘snob value” of good speech 
as a symbol of class distinctions, to the detriment of a sense of language as 
expressive of life-experience and as the product of the folk as well as of the 
literati. 

Prospective teachers need to be given not a specific set of methods but 
rather a clear understanding of the relations between ends and means, 
through the scrutiny and analysis of a wide variety of possible methods of 
teaching. The failure of earlier teacher-training to provide a clear under- 
standing of the relationship between particular methods and ultimate 
goals—the relationship between means and ends—has been the source 
of much of the anxiety and insecurity of the present generation of teach- 
ers. Having achieved the vision of new goals, they have felt unprepared 
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to work out new methods or to judge which of the older methods is still 
valid in the light of new or broader aims. With this realization of the 
relationship between means and ends, the next generation of teachers will 
be able, when new situations arise, to develop relevant and effective 
methods. This requires that prospective teachers themselves as a group 
must be stimulated to develop a lively sense of language as symbolic of 
experience. They need also to be helped to acquire a breadth of knowledge 
and insight that will enable them to interpret what is happening in their 
classrooms and to sense the attitudes toward language and toward life 
implicit in their students’ habits of expression. 


NEWS IN THE MAKING4 


GEORGE GALLUP 
American Institute of Public Opinion 


We are only beginning to realize some of the possibilities of consulting 
the people on scores of vital issues affecting them and obtaining their 
guidance—as to fundamental values—on the issues of the day. We are 
only beginning to realize the potentialities of government “‘by consent of 
the governed.” 

Our studies show that in the last presidential election only two and a 
quarter million of the forty-five million in the electorate were without a 
radio or a daily newspaper. These two instruments alone have given the 
great masses of Americans such an opportunity of making up their minds 
on national issues as never existed for the isolated farmers and townsmen 
of 1789—or even for the citizens of twenty-five years ago. In effect, we 
have extended the scope of the old New England town meeting, bringing 
the entire national electorate into one big continental room. 

It is the juncture of mass education and improved communication that 
has made possible the development of the new science of public-opinion 
measurement. 

The experiments in this field have not been limited to the United 
States. Previous to the outbreak of the war considerable work in meas- 
urement of public opinion had been undertaken in Great Britain and 
France, and beginnings were being made in the Scandinavian countries. 
Just the other day it was reported by the press services that a majority of 
Britons were in favor of defining Great Britain’s war aims in more specific 


4 Excerpts, not a summary. 
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terms. Here is a new voice raised in the midst of a European war—the 
measured voice of public opinion. Historians are fond of laying the 
severity of the Versailles Treaty, in part at least, upon the aroused and 
vengeful state of British and French public opinion in 1918. While this 
may be true, I think it is possible to foresee a day when the people’s 
actual sentiments in such cases will be clearly ascertainable, and I believe 
that if the vast and complicated structure of diplomacy can be ventilated 
occasionally by such drafts of public opinion the result will be not more 
evil but greater good. 

We have gathered a mass of material within the last four years on the 
question that is basic to the whole concept of democracy—‘‘How wise are 
the common people?” There is obviously no point in measuring the will 
of the public if the public is made up of ignoramuses. Although our work 
is still in progress and although it is difficult, if not impossible, for one 
to judge one’s own generation from a long-time point of view, I think the 
data prove that, collectively, the American people have a remarkably 
high degree of common sense. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE TEACHER 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM E. HASKELL 
New York Herald-Tribune 


My belief is that there is no such thing as public opinion until it has 
expressed itself. In spite of the division of interests in our nation, the 
country is so united that a herculean effort has to be made every four 
years to determine whether there is really a division of opinion. 

The world is changing so fast that only the Ten Commandments seem 
to survive. Must we therefore jettison all our gains and return to the 
mere teaching of the three R’s? 

The solution for the teacher is the newspaper, bringing to him and his 
pupils twenty-four hours of world-history, the day-by-day application of 
modern economic ideas, the sound analytical explanation of events, 
without bias, without prejudice, with disinterested accuracy. 

I do not believe the teacher in a classroom using the newspaper has a 
right to attempt to influence a pupil’s opinion. The great mission of the 
profession is to help the individual to think for himself. 

Your confidence in the newspaper you are reading or teaching from 
comes from your belief in its integrity, its observance of ethical standards. 
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The development of standards must be in the hands of those who conduct 
the newspaper. 

Today the overwhelming majority of our newspapers reflect these 
standards. The newspaper is a public trust, and the editor is the steward 
guarding that trust. The day of personal journalism is gone. Virtually 
every American editor has on his desk the canons of journalism as laid 
down by the society of newspaper editors. The comment all too frequent- 
ly heard, “‘I don’t know whether it’s true or not; perhaps it’s just a news- 
paper story,” has a disheartening effect on the editor. Have a confi- 
dence in your newspaper and teach from your newspaper. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS’ USE OF TECHNOLOGICAL AIDS 


WALTER GINSBERG 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


About a year ago the Committee on Technological Aids, then very 
young, decided to try to establish certain facts: (1) What scientific aids 
are English teachers using? (2) What aids would the teachers like to have 
for use? (3) To what aspects of the English work are the aids applied? 
(4) With what educational effect are the aids used? (5) What problems 
are encountered in the attempt to use the aids? A survey questionnaire 
was sent out, and replies are now in from approximately one hundred 
and fifty school systems, including rural and urban backgrounds and 
public and private institutions, chiefly at the secondary level. The study 
still goes on. On the basis of the evidence to date these facts may be 
stated: 

1. Only a few technological aids are employed by English teachers in 
general. In order of frequency they are: (a) lantern slides, (d) silent mo- 
tion pictures, and (c) sound motion pictures. A few use the opaque pro- 
jector, the filmstrip, and recordings. 

2. The departments of English are decidedly behind those of science 
and history in the utilization of technological aids. 

3. Many English teachers relate the theatrical film and the radio to 
their English teaching. Many, however, see no connection between these 
and the work in English. 

4. In the order of frequency of mention English teachers would like to 
have: (a) sound-film projectors; (b) good opaque projectors; (c) filmstrip 
projectors; (d) recordings; and (e) professionally acted films on literature. 
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5. Teachers are practically unanimous in favor of using technological 
aids. 

6. Use of such aids is prevented by lack of money. 

A careful study of the complete returns leads to three conclusions: 
(1) English teachers take too narrow a view of what constitutes an aid to 
learning in their field; (2) English teachers take too narrow a view of what 
constitutes their curriculum; and (3) even for the teacher with the narrow 
view of the curriculum, there are available worth-while materials with 
which he seems completely unacquainted. For the teacher who holds the 
broad view of the English program there is a wealth of effective material 
of which he has an appalling lack of knowledge. 











